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Helping  the  grocer  sell 

CANNED  ASPARAGUS 


The  advertisement  reproduced  above 
contains  the  kind  of  information  about 
canned  asparagus  that  any  retail  grocer  can 
use  to  his  profit.  Styles,  grades,  contents, 
related  item  selling — merchandising  ideas 
with  which  to  build  bigger  volume.  There 
is  a  series  of  these  pages — each  on  a  dif¬ 


ferent  canned  food — appearing  every  month 
in  the  leading  grocery  trade  publications. 
Have  you  been  reading  them?  We  hope 
you  will  find  some  of  the  ideas  useful  in 
your  merchandising  work.  We  know  they 
are  stimulating  intelligent  retail  selling  of 
canned  foods. 


Appearing  in: 

American  Grocer 
Chain  Store  Age 
Chain  Store  Management 
Groceries 

National  Grocers  Bulletin 
Progressive  Grocer 


In  July .  . 
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manufacturers  of 

^  TIN  CANS 

"  ^^PACITY  600  MIU.I0N  CANS  PER  VEAI 
MAIN  OFFICE 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


Hamachek^s  Idea  I  G  reen  Pea 
Hulling  Machines 

Their  use  insures  more 
thorough  hulling,  abetter 
pack  and  a  larger  profit. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Manufacturers  of 

IDEAL  VINERS,  VINER  FEEDERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS  and  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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The  output  of  this  line  is  250  cans  per  minute 


DRY  PACKAGE  CANS  MADE 
BY  CAMERON  MACHINERY 


This  splendid  new  type  of  can  has  several  important  fea¬ 
tures  which  should  interest  you.  When  the  cover  of  this 
can  is  in  place  it  rests  tightly  upon  the  shoulder  made  by 
the  reduced  diameter  of  the  neck.  The  outside  diameter 
of  the  cover  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  body,  so  that  when 
the  lid  is  on,  the  outside  surface  is  smooth  for  labeling. 
The  label  makes  a  sure  seal,  and  the  contents  of  the  can 
will  not  sift  out. 
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At  the  same  time  that  the  Double  Seamer  attaches  the 
can  bottom  it  also  rolls  over  the  top  of  the  body.  This 
last  feature,  which  greatly  improves  the  can,  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  section  of  this  can. 


For  Coffee,  Baking 
Powder  and  other 
Non- Liquid  Products 


No.  300  Lockseam 
Bodymaker  with 
Necking-in  Attach¬ 
ment. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co. 


240  N.  Ashland  Avenue 


CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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FROZEN 
FRUIT  CANS 


l^ac/cers  of  Frozen  Fruits,  interested 
in  gaining  greater  favor  for  their 
products  among  the  Restaurant,  Pie 
Bakers,  Preservers,  and  other  trades, 
can  profit  by  taking  advantage  of 
Continental’s  ability  to  help  them 
with  their  problems. 


Selecting  the  Right  Container 

There  are  many  matters  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  obtaining  the  best  con¬ 
tainer  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of 
the  product  to  be  packed  and  the 
freezing  process  to  be  used.  Relative 
cost — ability  to  resist  decomposition 
— staining — rate  of  heat  transfer — 
sturdiness  of  construction — and  ap¬ 
pearance  are  some  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  things  that  enter  into  the 
selection  of  the  container. 

Continental  manufactures  several 
types  of  cans  that  are  now  being  used 
successfully  for  Frozen  Products.  The 
gallon  and  standard  No.  10  sizes, 
hermetically  sealed  under  vacuum, 
offer  many  advantages  and  permit 
Packers  to  sell  in  small  lots  and  as¬ 
sorted  cases  to  buyers  who  haven’t 
the  plant  facilities  to  buy  in  large 
quantities.  Larger  cans  are  also  avail¬ 
able  in  15,  20  and  30 pound  sizes,  with 
full  friction  or  friction  slip  covers. 

Exhaustive  Research 

Studies  Available 

Continental,  through  its  Research 
Department,  has  made  many  studies 
of  Frozen  Packs.  It  has  pioneered  in 
many  interesting  experiments  and 
has  avast  fund  of  information  quickly 
available  to  any  Packer  of  Frozen 
Products. 


gallon  and  No.  10  SIZES 
for  Vacuum 


SEATTLE 
WASHINGTON 

ANOTHER  OF  THE  S9  MODERN 
CONTINENTAL  PLANTS  OF  TO¬ 
DAY-ALL  LOI'ATED  AT  STRATEGIC 
DISTRIBUTION  POINTS  TO  SERVE  YOU 
WELL. 


W.  H.  HARRISON 
Director 

Research  Laboratories 
Chicago 


THE  Early 
PncUs  A 


W.  H.  MORGAN 
General  Supervisor 
Closing  Machines 
Nevr  York 


of  colored  berries  and  fruits,  such  as 
cherries,  strawberries,  loganberries,  etc., 
will  look  their  best  and  be  well  protected 
when  packed  in  Continental’s  quality 
enamel  lined  cans. 

And  the  modern  housewife,  when  she 
opens  the  cans,  will  be  impressed  with  the 
hne  appearance  of  both  can  and  contents. 


15  Ib.,  201b. 
and  30  lb.  SIZES 


G.  S.  THACKER 
General  Traffic 
Manager 
Chicago 


The  excellent  work  that  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  for  customers  thru  Re¬ 
search — the  wonderful  production  rec¬ 
ord  of  Closing  Machine  performance 
— and  the  unusual  ability  to  get  cans  on 
customers’  sidings  the  fastest  and 
cheapest  way— is  a  tribute  to  the  service 
which  the  three  executives  pictured 
above  are  rendering  to  the  Canning 
Industry,  year  after  year. 


CONTINENTAL 

o//en  fvtry  UeiUig  for 

CREJITER  SERVICE 

/»I9H 
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EDITORIALS 


Nr.  a. — Of  course  we  are  with  you,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  we  confidently  pledge  the  whole- 
♦  hearted  support  of  the  canned  foods  industry 
to  its  ultimate  ability.  In  every  section  of  the  country 
numerous  committees  of  canners,  brokers,  etc.,  have 
been  working  hard  and  long  to  arrange  the  affairs  of 
their  respective  branches  of  the  industry,  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  their  Codes,  etc.,  and  they  are  going  through, 
carrying  the  whole  industry  with  them. 

We  like  an  expression  just  seen  in  Nation’s  Business, 
for  August,  from  the  able  pen  of  its  editor.  Merle 
Thorpe : 

“To  prejudge  pessimistically  what  has  been 
set  up  devotedly  and  sincerely  out  of  the  nation’s 
travail  would  be  the  poorest  sportmanship.” 

And  when  you  look  at  the  photos  of  the  men  who 
have  been  selected  as  aides  or  lieutenants,  the  selec¬ 
tions  made  to  help  carry  through  the  program,  you 
cannot  but  note  the  strength  of  personality  in  every 
one  of  them.  The  strength  of  a  great  general  lies  in 
his  ability  to  select  able,  dependable  aides,  and  in  this 
President  Roosevelt  seems  to  have  given  very  pro¬ 
nounced  evidence. 

Early  in  the  “new  deal”  the  country  said  that  its 
success  depended  upon  the  men  selected  to  enforce  it; 
that  if  politics  handed  out  plums  and  political  hacks 
were  given  the  key  positions  our  condition  would  grow 
steadily  worse  instead  of  better.  That  has  been  avoided, 
down  to  the  last  iota,  and  the  whole  country  rejoices 
and  is  with  the  President  heart  and  soul. 

*  4c 

Not  guilty  —  Harvey  Burr,  the  very  efficient 
Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  is  worried  lest  there  be  a  misunderstanding 
about  the  Proposed  Code  for  the  Pea  Canning  Indus¬ 
try,  as  published  in  last  week’s  issue,  fearful  that  pea 
canners  may  think  that  this  is  the  code  under  which 
they  must  work  henceforth ;  in  other  words  that  com¬ 
mittees  of  pea  canners  had  devised  the  code  and  spon¬ 
sored  it.  No  reason  for  such  fear,  nor  that  that  indus¬ 
try  might  feel  that  he  was  “nervy”  in  drawing  up  this 
proposed  code.  On  the  contrary  he  deserves  the  thanks 
of  the  pea  canners  for  giving  them  something  to  work 
on,  for  there  must  be  something  to  start  on,  and  here 
it  is.  In  big  black  type  the  heading  in  our  issue  said 


“Outline  of  ‘A’  Proposed  Code  For  the  Pea  Canning 
Industry.”  Can’t  be  much  plainer  than  that!  The 
Wisconsin  Committee  has  been  at  work  on  this  plan 
since  then,  and  they  have  made  some  fundamental  and 
basic  changes;  here  are  some  of  them;  (get  last  week’s 
copy  of  The  Canning  Trade  in  front  of  you). 


SECTION  IV  —  “Prices  paid  to  growers,”  not  so 
much  a  change  as  a  filling  in  or  completion : 

“A  survey  of  prices  paid  to  the  growers  of  peas 
for  canning  in  Wisconsin  indicates  that  prices  for 
the  periods  1909-1915  and  1929-1933  were  as  fol- 
'  lows : 


1909—  $2.12  per  100  lbs. 

1910—  2.12  per  100  lbs. 

1911 —  2.04  per  100  lbs. 

1912—  2.05  per  100  lbs. 

1913—  2.08  per  100  lbs. 

1914—  2.08  per  100  lbs. 

1915 —  2.18  per  100  lbs. 


1929—  $2.80  per  100  lbs.' 

1930—  2.80  per  100  lbs. 

1931—  2.60  per  100  lbs. 

1932—  2.35  per  100  lbs. 

1933—  2.20  per  100  lbs. 


This  schedule  indicates  that  the  prices  paid  to 
growers  for  peas  in  1933  are  slightly  above  the 
1909-1915  levels. 


It  is  desired  to  establish  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  grower  at  or  above  the  levels  of  1909-1915. 
The  participants  to  this  code,  therefore,  agree  to 
increase  the  contract  price  for  the  1934  crop  20 
per  cent  over  and  above  the  contract  price  for 
1933,  which  increase  is  approximately  26i/^  per 
cent  greater  than  the  1909-1915  average. 


SECTION  V,  “MINIMUM  WAGES  FOR  LABOR” 

The  labor  employed  in  pea  canning  factories  is 
largely  unskilled.  Approximately  30  per  cent  of 
the  labor  personnel  consists  of  women  and  girls, 
50  per  cent  adult  men  and  20  per  cent  boys  16  to 
21  years  of  age.  Several  of  the  states  in  which 
pea  canning  factories  are  located  have  minimum 
wage  and  hours  of  labor  regulations  for  women 
and  minors.  Other  pea  canning  states  have  no 
regulations  of  this  character  and  are  therefore 
able  to  employ  all  classes  of  labor  at  rates  sub¬ 
stantially  less  than  those  required  in  the  con¬ 
trolled  states. 

The  wages  for  adult  male  labor  in  pea  canning 
factories  reached  an  average  of  approximately  35c 
per  hour  in  the  period  just  prior  to  1930.  This 
average  rate  has  declined  since  that  time  to  ap¬ 
proximately  20c  per  hour,  Wages  for  women  and 
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boys  in  the  controlled  states  are  fixed  at  an  aver¬ 
age  of  22V2C  per  hour  while  in  those  uncontrolled 
states,  rates  for  women  and  minors  have  declined 
to  an  average  of  less  than  15c  per  hour. 

Wisconsin  recommendations  are  as  follows: 

Common  adult  male  labor — 25c  per  hour 
Adult  female  labor  — 20c  per  hour 

Minors — male  and  female — 20c  per  hour 

No  minors  under  16  years  of  age  to  be  employed 
at  any  time.” 

Under  Section  VI:  “Production  Control,”  some  minor 
changes  are  made:  Instead  of  “Executive”  Committee, 
they  call  it  “Commodity  Sub-Committee.”  Instead  of 
a  tolerance  of  10  per  cent,  they  make  it  “a  reasonable” 
tolerance. 

A  new  Section,  XI,  has  been  added,  and  reads: 

“The  participants  to  this  code  agree  to  pay  the  ^ 
National  Canners  Association  a  special  annual 
assessment  of  $5.00  per  line  of  pea  canning  ma¬ 
chinery,  which  the  National  Canners  Association 
shall  set  aside  as  a  separate  fund  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  the  expense  incurred  by  the  sub¬ 
committee  in  the  operation  of  this  code.” 

No  one  has  misunderstood  you,  Harvey,  but  every 
pea  canner  will  appreciate  the  help  you  have  extended 
in  this  difficult  matter.  Now  let  the  good  work  go  on 
to  completion. 

*  *  * 

DRIVE  THIS  HOME — The  Government  has  selected 
the  period  between  1909  and  1915  as  the  ideal  for  farm¬ 
ers’  prices,  and  is  urging  a  return  to  the  prices  of  that 
period,  as  a  stepping  stone  out  of  the  depression. 
Wholesalers,  distributors  and  retailers,  as  well  as  the 
canners,  all  know  that  the  canners  have  gone  through 
three  years  of  destructive,  below-cost  prices  on  their 
products;  yet  during  all  this  trouble  the  canners  have 
been  paying  the  growers  higher  prices  than  those  exist¬ 
ing  during  the  selected  period.  One  hears  a  lot  about 
wheat,  and  cotton  and  corn,  etc.,  animal  or  industrial 
farm  crops,  and  how  badly  the  buyers  of  them  have 
treated  the  producers,  or  farmers.  Human  food  crops, 
inestimably  more  important,  and  although  selling  by 
the  processors  below  cost  of  production,  have  continu¬ 
ously  paid  the  growers  higher  prices  than  shown  in  the 
period.  This  fact  ought  to  be  driven  home  in  the  minds 
of  every  consumer  of  food,  as  of  every  handler  or  dis¬ 
tributor,  and  if  the  Government  has  any  medals  to 
bestow  they  must  go  to  the  canners! 

You  have  the  evidence  above  in  the  case  of  peas 
coming  from  the  State  which  produces  half  the  year’s 
canned  peas  supply,  as  a  rule.  It  will  be  even  more 
pronounced  in  the  case  of  tomatoes,  corn,  stringless 
beans,  etc.,  and  we  are  waiting  the  preparation  of  the 
codes  for  each  of  these  items,  and  all  other  items  of  the 
canned  foods  list,  to  show  this  clearly.  When  it  is 
shown  the  industry  must  make  much  of  it. 

This  means  the  permanent  ending  of  the  complaint 
of  the  growers  for  higher  and  higher  contract  prices ; 
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and  it  means,  beyond  all  else,  the  establishment  of  what 
is  often  said  but  not  too  generally  known  or  believed, 
and  that  is  that  the  canner  is  the  farmer’s  best  cash 
market. 

This  is  not  just  to  crow,  but  to  demand  for  the  in¬ 
dustry  its  well  earned  dues. 

Canned  foods  have  forged  rapidly  to  the  front  in 
popular  favor;  and  now  the  world  should  be  told  that 
these  canners  pay  the  growers  of  these  food  crops  the 
highest  and  best  rates  of  pay ;  in  other  words  are  the 
farmer’s  and  growers’  best  friends.  Farm  relief  has 
been  practiced  by  the  canners  these  many  years. 

C.  W.  APPLEBY  KILLED  AT  CROSSING 

UNDAY,  July  16th,  C.  W.  Appleby,  of  Fayette¬ 
ville,  Ark.,  was  instantly  killed  at  a  railroad 
crossing.  His  untimely  death  is  mourned  through¬ 
out  the  whole  section. 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 

"A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 
New  Low  Price  $5.00 

Published  by 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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PHILLIPS  CAJV  COMPANY 

^Manufaclarers  of  (Packers  Sanilartj  Gam 


. .  Q)iviiion  of  llie  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

l^icken  of  T^killips  Delicious  Qualilif  Canned  Qoo^s 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  L.S.A. 


AVARS  TOMATO  CORING  MACHINE 


This  machine  is  usually  placed  be¬ 
tween  Washer  and  Scalder.  Tom¬ 
atoes  are  delivered  on  lower  endless 
belt. 

The  tomatoes  are  in  full  view  of  op¬ 
erators  who  place  them  on  the  cone 
shaped Jcups  to  be  cored. 

Part  or  all  tomatoes  can  be  cored. 

Cored  tomatoes  can  be  delivered 
bach  on  lower  chain  to  the  Scalder* 
or  other  belts  or  pans. 

Can  be  built  to*set  over  your  present 
tomato  carriers. 

Eliminates  Mold,  Black  and  Green  Cores. 


Salem,  New  Jersey 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY, 


BETTER  QUALITY. 
MORE  CANS  PER  TON. 

MAKES  QUALITY 
TOMATO  JUICE. 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Condition  of  Canners’  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners.  You  need  this 
kind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 
and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 
your  communications. 


TOMATOES 

URBANETTE,  ARK.,  July  23,  1933 — Have  not  con¬ 
tracted  for  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  acreage  of 
last  year  and  only  20  per  cent  of  that  set  in  the  fields. 
Some  few  have  tomatoes,  but  we  will  not  have  more 
than  25  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop  now,  as  the  dry 
weather  still  continues.  We  haven’t  had  rain  since 
May  8th  and  our  plants  are  not  all  set  out  yet. 

CARTHAGE,  IND.,  July  24,  1933 — Outlook  is  only 
fair.  The  excessive  heat  has  damaged  the  bloom  of 
our  early  planting  and  retarded  the  late  setting.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  reduced  acreage,  the  condition  of  the 
plants  and  the  time  of  the  season,  we  expect  our  yield 
to  be  about  60  per  cent  of  normal.  A  late  fall  will  do 
more  than  anything  else  to  increase  our  tonnage. 

EATON,  IND.,  July  24,  1933 — We  finished  a  survey 
of  our  acreage  on  July  17th  and  found  we  had  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  as  in  1932,  but  only  75  per  cent 
of  a  stand.  At  the  present  we  estimate  our  pack  at 
80  per  cent  of  last  season. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA,  July  24,  1933— Acreage  75 
per  cent  of  normal.  Prospective  yield  80  per  cent 
of  normal. 

WASHINGTON  C.  H.,  OHIO,  July  24,  1933— We 
expect  to  pack  but  it  was  late  this  month  before  we 
had  all  our  plants  set  and  the  dry  weather  has  not 
helped  them  a  bit.  Possibly  50  per  cent  of  our  earlier 
settings  are  fairly  good.  If  we  have  half  a  crop  we 
will  be  very  happy. 

CORN 

PRINCEVILLE,  ILL.,  July  22,  1933— Golden  Ban¬ 
tam  and  Country  Gentleman :  Present  prospects  about 
70  per  cent  of  normal,  provided  chinch  bug  damage  is 
eliminated  by  rain  soon.  Chinch  bugs  very  numerous 
in  all  fields. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA,  July  24,  1933 — Acreage  is 
20  per  cent  of  normal.  Prospective  yield  50  per  cent 
of  normal. 

GILMAN,  IOWA,  July  18,  1933— We  have  400  acres 
of  sweet  corn  against  our  usual  acreage  of  about  900 
acres.  It  is  looking  very  good  now,  but  we  need  rain 


soon  and  no  prospects.  The  hot  weather  boosted  it 
along  very  rapidly  and  it  is  now  tasseling,  which  is 
fully  up  to  a  normal  state  in  spite  of  about  two  to 
three  weeks  later  planting  than  usual.  Iowa  field  corn 
crop  is  excellent. 

GRINNELI.I,  IOWA,  July  24,  1933 — Iowa  has  about 
double  the  amount  of  acreage  planted  in  1932.  Crop 
conditions  about  normal,  excepting  in  spots,  where  it 
has  been  very  dry.  Rain  needed  badly  in  some  sections. 
Temperature  above  normal,  which  is  doing  consider¬ 
able  damage. 

GUTTENBERG,  IOWA,  July  24,  1933— Not  operat¬ 
ing  this  year. 

FAYETTE,  OHIO,  July  25,  1933— Conditions  75 
per  cent  of  normal.  Prospective  yield  two  tons  per 
acre.  Acreage  50  per  cent;  rather  small  for  this  time 
of  the  year  but  it  has  been  very  hot  and  dry.  Chinch 
bugs  are  bad.  Had  a  good  rain  yesterday.  If  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  showers  occasionally  during  the  next 
month,  will  have  75  per  cent  of  normal  yield. 

WASHINGTON  C.  H.,  OHIO,  July  24,  1933— Not 
packing.  Field  com  very  dry;  looks  like  60  per  cent 
of  a  crop,  if  frost  does  not  come  too  early. 

BEANS 

URBANETTE,  ARK.,  July  23,  1933— We  will  not 
have  any  in  this  county;  not  a  bean  packed  in  this 
territory  this  year. 

SHAWANO,  WIS.,  July  24,  1933 — Green  and  Wax: 
We  have  planted  about  50  per  cent  of  our  normal  acre¬ 
age,  and  with  the  hot,  dry  weather  we  have  been  hav¬ 
ing,  conditions  look  now  as  though  we  will  have  about 
a  65  per  cent  yield  on  our  early  beans.  Some  of  the 
fields  of  late  beans  look  good,  but  others  have  been 
affected  by  the  heat. 

FRUIT 

URBANETTE,  ARK.,  July  23,  1933— Peaches :  Not 
packing  any  this  year. 

Apples:  Have  lots  of  apples  but  they  are  small  on 
account  of  dry  weather.  This  part  of  the  Ozarks  will 
be  blank  this  time,  in  the  way  of  canning  anything. 
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T'his 

STERLING  SIGN 
of  QUALITY 


• 

If  it’s  used 
in  a  cannery 
SPRAGUE-SELLS 
it 


,,,  is  on  all 
SPRAGUE-SELLS 
MACHINES 

• 

And  you  can  be  sure  that  every 
machine  that  bears  it  is  a  sturdy, 
dependable  unit  of  highest  quality 
built  by  the  Sprague-Sells  "second- 
to-none”  producing  organization. 
It  means  increased  profits  and  en¬ 
during  service  for  you. 

The  Sprague-Sells  line  of  canning 
equipment  is  complete  for  all 
canned  foods.  Send  for  the  S-S 
general  catalog — the  canners  ref¬ 
erence  book. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS 

CORPORATION 

{Division  oj  Food  Machinery  Corporation) 
HOOPESTON  •  ILLINOIS 


THE  1933  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

NOW  READY 

A  list  of  canners  of  the  United  States,  compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association,  from  Statistical 
Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data.  24th  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washinston,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

'  BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


OUR  columns  are  all  filled  with  references  to  the 
activities  within  our  organization  and  at  Wash¬ 
ington  in  connection  with  industrial  recovery. 

I  say  our  organization  because  of  the  implied  thought 
that  all  canners  or  a  large  part  will  soon  become  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Association  even  though  nothing 
.short  of  the  present  crisis  in  business  could  have  in¬ 
duced  them  to  even  attempt  working  with  others  for 
the  benefit  of  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  buyers  of  all  sorts,  brokers 
as  well,  are  busy  getting  under  their  particular  trade 
umbrella,  or  else  even  more  busily  engaged  in  perfect¬ 
ing  the  formation  and  character  of  their  trade 
association. 

The  writer  cannot  resist  reference  to  articles  in  this 
column  urging  canners  to  get  together.  Week  by  week 
readers  know  that  we  have  recently  been  urging  all 
canners  to  begin  at  once  paying  more  attention  than 
ever  to  the  sales  and  advertising  problems  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  disposal  of  their  pack. 

Lest  you  feel  we  are  not  in  exact  accord  with  the 
governmental  and  our  Association  program,  let  us 
point  out  that  our  editorial  content  has  recently  been 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  promoting  this  program, 
and  you  have  the  personal  assurance  of  “Better 
Profits”  that  he  too  is  for  it,  hook,  line  and  sinker. 
Why  wouldn’t  he  be  when  the  tenets  of  the  N.  I.  R.  A. 
are  principally  those  we  have  been  advocating  for 
years  for  the  canning  industry. 

Last  Wednesday  I  sat  by  a  buyer’s  desk  while  he 
spent  valuable  time  and  telephone  toll  charges  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  get  some  crop  and  pack  information  from 
a  canner  that  should  have  been  on  his  desk  at  least 
weekly. 

Last  Thursday  I  asked  the  canned  foods  buyer  for 
the  second  largest  chain  store  in  the  United  States 
about  the  probable  percentage  of  pea  deliveries  against 
future  contracts  in  Wisconsin,  and  he  could  give  me 
no  definite  information,  explaining  his  inability  to  do 
so  was  based  on  the  fact  that  he  was  not  getting  any 
information. 

Are  you  able  to  do  much  more  daily  reading  than 
that  which  enables  you  to  keep  up  with  politics  and 
organization  development  in  your  own  industry?  I’ll 
say  you’re  not. 


All  this  then  brings  us  to  this  conclusion  that  buyers 
were  never  more  in  need  of  or  hungry  for  facts  than 
at  present.  It  is  your  duty  to  supply  these  facts  as 
far  as  possible  in  person  or  by  means  of  frequent  bulle¬ 
tins  from  your  office.  I  know  the  average  canner  will 
argue  that  he  must  supervise  his  pack,  he  must  be  on 
hand  in  his  office  when  needed  by  the  industry,  but 
the  fact  remains  a  possible  portion  of  this  year’s  profits 
and  no  telling  how  large  a  part  of  those  in  the  years 
to  come,  depend  on  your  personal  contact  this  year 
with  your  trade. 

When  making  this  swing  around  the  circle  you  will 
have  not  only  an  opportunity  for  meeting  your  custo¬ 
mers  and  delivering  your  sales  message,  but  a  chance 
as  well  to  make  that  change  or  two  in  brokerage  con¬ 
nections  on  which  you  have  been  planning  for  some 
time.  In  this  connection  you  will  not  be  able  at  present 
to  be  guided  as  wholly  as  in  the  past  by  brokerage 
membership  in  the  National  Association.  Reference 
was  made  earlier  in  this  article  to  “getting  under  the 
umbrella”  and  you  can  bet  brokers  are  now  members 
of  the  National  Association  who  a  year  ago  would  not 
have  dreamed  of  becoming  such. 

From  time  to  time  suggestions  have  been  made  in 
this  column  for  the  picking  of  a  sure-fire  broker.  The 
personal  observation  and  experience  during  the  past 
six  months  especially,  has  been  that  one  cannot  do 
better  than  to  select  his  distributor  and  then  appoint 
a  broker  suggested  by  the  distributor.  Do  this  when¬ 
ever  possible. 

If  you  want  to  work  the  market  open  you  have  your 
choice  of  securing  as  your  representative  either  one 
of  two  types;  the  young  man  with  a  few  accounts 
worked  aggressively  in  person,  or  the  older  depart¬ 
mentalized  organization. 

From  past  criticism  of  this  department  the  writer 
hesitates  in  advising  positively  as  to  which  of  these  two 
sorts  of  brokers  one  should  appoint.  You  will  be  able 
quite  promptly  to  arrive  at  a  decision  in  this  matter 
however  after  meeting  those  you  have  under  considera¬ 
tion.  The  chances  are,  if  you  are  prepared  mentally 
and  financially  to  go  along  with  the  larger  organization 
in  an  aggressive  sale.s-building  campaign,  you  will  ap¬ 
point  the  older,  larger  organization. 
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As  an  instance,  how  about  selling  100,000  cases  of 
peas  in  a  rather  small  market?  It  has  been  done  this 
year,  but  a  total  of  sixteen  months  resale  work  for 
distributors  bolstered  the  Sale.  Only  a  large  organiza-^ 
tion  could  have  had  available  resale  men  for  this  work. 
Only  a  well-financed  canner  would  have  considered 
favorably  the  outlay. 

In  another  market  there  is  a  broker  occupying  one 
room,  sharing  the  services  of  a  stenographer  and  tele¬ 
phone  operator,  but  who  a  few  years  ago  offered  prin¬ 
cipals  a  most  comprehensive  plan  for  resale  work. 
Such  a  broker  as  this  would  be  invaluable  to  a  quality 
packer  wishing  business  in  the  broker’s  market,  but 
not  quite  ready  to  spend  money  for  resale  work  and 
merchandising  support  of  his  pack.  In  his  present 
situation  this  broker  is  operating  personality,  is  not 
urging  principals  to  spend  money  helping  him  get  busi¬ 
ness  but  has  the  necessary  experience  in  comprehen¬ 
sive  merchandising  campaigns  to  be  developed  later 
when  principal  and  broker  are  both  ready  for  th^m. 

Let’s  get  set  then,  on  our  sales  efforts  for  the  rest 
of  the  year. 

Keep  well  posted  on  N.  I.  R.  A.  as  it  affects  your 
business,  your  fortunes  and  your  profits.  Become  one 
of  the  best  travelers  and  the  best  news  carriers  to  the 
trade  that  you  can  imagine.  If  unable  to  put  over  this 
program  in  person,  employ  someone  to  execute  it  for 
you. 

Perfect  your  brokerage  organization  acting  as  far 
as  possible  on  the  suggestion  of  distributors  when  mak¬ 
ing  your  new  appointments  of  brokers. 

If  you  are  prepared  to  go  some  reasonable  distance 
in  supporting  your  distribution  with  extra  merchan- 


R.  F.  C.  FORCES  TWO  DAVENPORT  (IOWA) 
GROCERY  FIRMS  TO  LIQUIDATE 

UOTING  from  a  local  paper:  Liquidation  of 
the  Morton  L.  Marks  company  and  the  John  S. 
Kelly  company,  two  of  the  oldest  and  largest 
wholesale  groceries  in  Davenport  (Iowa),  has  been 
ordered  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  it 
was  announced  today. 

Both  concerns  are  indebted  to  the  Union  Savings 
bank  of  Davenport,  the  assets  of  which  were  taken 
over  by  the  R.  F.  C.  in  return  for  a  loan  that  enabled 
the  institution  to  pay  off  40  per  cent  of  its  deposit 
liability  at  the  time  of  its  closing.  The  liquidation  of 
the  two  grocery  companies  is  to  be  effected  through 
the  Tri-City  Credit  Men’s  Association,  H.  B.  Betty, 
secretary  of  the  organization,  announced. 

The  Marks  company  owes  the  R.  F.  C.  $102,000  and 
the  Kelly  company  $72,250,  these  debts  being  the  prin¬ 
cipal  liabilities  of  both  concerns.  Total  liabilities  of 
the  Marks  company  were  placed  at  $125,598  and  the 
assets  at  $201,540. 

Liabilities  of  the  Kelly  company  were  fixed  at  $91,- 
240  and  assets  at  $165,208.  Both  concerns  are  about 
thirty  years  old. 

Comment:  Unnecessary,  but  here  are  two  excellent 
wholesale  grocery  concerns,  both  in  quite  good  shape 
as  shown,  forced  to  the  wall — by  the  banks.  Food  pur¬ 
veyors,  essentially,  that  must  cease  so  that  banks  may 
live.  Banks  first!  Some  day  this  “cart  before  the 
horse”  will  be  corrected  and  such  things  as  this  bring 
that  day  nearer.  The  money  changers  will  learn  that 
we  must  have  business  first — then  banking. 


dising  efforts,  look  for  the  large,  well-organized  broker 
in  any  market  and  give  him  your  account ;  otherwise, 
select  as  your  representative  a  broker  operating  as  an 
individual  but  actively  engaged  in  successfully  pro¬ 
moting  a  rather  small  number  of  accounts. 

Be  as  certain  as  you  can  of  the  most  recent  develop¬ 
ments  in  our  industry,  stay  alive  to  crop  and  pack 
conditions,  and  get  this  information  to  your  buyers 
and  representatives  as  often  and  as  accurately  as 
possible. 

The  canner  who  preserves  today  the  individuality  of 
his  business  by  following  the  program  suggested  will 
be  the  outstanding  canner  of  tomorrow. 


Hansen  Fruit  and  VeRetabte 
Filler 

Hansen  Sanitary  K  r  a  n  t 
Filler 

Hansen  Automatic  Tomato 
Filler 


Hansen  Pea  and  Bean  Filler 
Hansen  Com  Cooker  Filler 


Hansen  Sanitary  Conveyor 
Boot 

Hansen  Quality  Pea  Grader 
Hansen  Four  Roll  Beet 
Topper 

Hansen  Sanitary  Gallon  Filler 


Hansen  Whole  Grain  Cora  Cutter 
Hansen  Chili  Con  Came  Filler 
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HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 


Hormel  Magnetic  Turn  Table 
for  Tin  Plate 

THIS  machine  was  designed  for  use  in  between  a  coat¬ 
ing  machine  and  automatic  oven  so  when  feeding 
sheets  into  coater  the  long-way  they  are  automatically 
turned  to  a  cross-wise  position  for  entrance  to  the  oven. 

Can  also  be  applied  to  a  great  many  other  duties  in  tin  decorat¬ 
ing  and  can  making  factories  for  turning  tin  sheets  from  one 
position  to  another  >^ith  positive  assurance  before  the  next 
operation. 

Magnetic  Turning  Device  and  Adjustable*  Oscillating  Side 
Gauges  assure  accuracy  and  positiveness  with  perfect  register. 

Positively  No  Magnetism  Retained  in  the  Tinplate. 

Alao  manufacturmra  of:  Automatic  Tin  Plate  Drying  Ovens,  Mag¬ 
netic  Spot  Coating  Machines,  Magnetic  Tinplate  Cleaning  Machines, 
Plain  Coating  and  Varnishing  Machines,  Automatic  Lifts  (or  Tin  Plate, 
Transfer  Devices,  Offset  Proving  Pressess,  Simplex  Litho  Plate  Whirlers. 
And  Recovering  of  Liho  Leather  &  Damper  Rollers. 

Write  for  Full  Particulara. 

Charles  Wagner  Litho.  Machinery  Co., 

Incorporated 

51  -  55  Park  Ave.,  HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 
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PEACH  PACKERS  SUBMIT  MARKETING 
AGREEMENT 

From  Office  of  Information 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A  PROPOSED  marketing  agreement  covering 
prices,  practices  and  conditions  in  the  canning 
industry  in  California,  with  reference  to  the 
purchase,  canning  and  packing  of  peaches  and  the 
marketing  of  canned  peaches,  will  be  considered  at  a 
public  hearing  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  July  31  at 
9.30  A..  M.,  in  Room  2050  of  the  South  Building  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Formal  notice  of  this 
hearing  has  been  issued  under  the  regulations  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  by  Henry  A.  Wallace, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Based  on  the  official  crop  estimates  of  284,000  tons 
of  number  one  cling  peaches,  this  agreement,  if  and 
when  it  becomes  effective,  would  provide  a  price  to 
growers  this  year  for  No.  1  cling  peaches,  suitable  for 
canning,  of  approximately  $12.50  per  ton  on  an  unhar¬ 
vested  basis,  plus  a  possible  additional  sum  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  price  increase  fund.  An  average  of 
approximately  50  cents  per  ton  was  received  by  grow¬ 
ers  on  the  same  basis  last  year.  A  total  of  6,350,000 
cases  of  peaches  were  packed  in  California  in  1932,  at 
a  cost  of  $6.50  per  ton  on  a  harvested  basis.  The  pro¬ 
posed  agreement  w'ould  provide  for  packing  9,500,000 
cases  this  year  at  a  maximum  cost  to  canners  of  $22.50 
per  ton,  harvested  basis.  A  new  pack  of  9,500,000 
cases  this  year  would  not  result  in  a  larger  available 
market  supply  of  canned  peaches  this  year,  because 
the  current  carryover  is  less  than  that  of  last  year. 

The  prospective  benefits  to  5,000  peach  growers  of 
California  is  represented  by  sponsors  of  the  agreement 
to  be  approximately  $2,000,000.  The  increased  cost  of 
canned  peaches  to  consumers  arising  out  of  higher 
prices  paid  to  growers,  higher  wages  paid  labor  and 
benefits  to  canners  is  not  likely  to  exceed  more  than 
one  and  one-half  cents  per  can,  as  represented  by  the 
agreement  sponsors,  and  may  be  less  since  the  agree¬ 
ment  provides  for  stabilization  of  prices,  thereby  reduc¬ 
ing  risk  to  buyers  and  permitting  them  to  operate  on 
narrower  margins. 

A  basic  code  of  fair  competition,  submitted  by  the 
same  organization,  which  relates  similarly  to  prices, 
practices  and  conditions  in  the  California  canning  in¬ 
dustry,  but  which  includes  provisions  relating  to  hours 
of  labor,  rates  of  pay  and  other  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment,  with  reference  to  purchases,  processing  and 
marketing  of  peaches,  also  will  be  subject  to  hearing, 
concurrently,  at  the  same  hour  on  July  31,  according 
to  further  order  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  by  virtue  of  power  given  to  him  under  the  execu¬ 
tive  order  of  June  26,  1933,  issued  pursuant  to  Title  I 
of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Agricidtural  Adjustment  Administration 

NOTICE  OF  HEARING  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  A 
PROPOSED  MARKETING  AGREEMENT 

Under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  approved  May  12, 
1933,  as  amended, 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  of  a  hearing  to  be  held  in 
Room  2050,  South  Building,  Department  of  Agriculture,  14th 
and  B  Streets,  S.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  July  31,  1933,  at 
9.30  A.  M.,  at  which  hearing  interested  parties  will  be  heard, 
with  reference  to  a  proposed  Marketing  Agreement,  which  the 
Canners’  League  of  California  has  requested  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  enter  into  pursuant  to  Section  8  (2)  of  said  Act. 
A  copy  of  such  agreement  is  now  on  file  and  available  for  public 
inspection  at  the  office  of  the  Chief  Hearing  Clerk  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Administration,  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  Copies  of  such  agreement  may 
be  obtained  in  such  office.  The  proposed  Agreement  relates  to 
prices,  practices,  and  conditions  in  the  canning  industry  in  the 
State  of  California  with  reference  to  the  purchases  of  peaches, 
the  canning  and  packing  thereof,  and  the  marketing  of  such 
canned  and  packed  peaches. 

It  is  hereby  declared  that  an  emergency  exists  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  governing  the  canning  industry  in  the  State  of  California 
and  requires  a  shorter  period  of  notice  than  ten  (10)  days,  and 
it  is  hex-eby  determined  that  the  period  of  notice  given  hei'eby  is 
reasonable  in  the  circumstances. 

(Signed)  HENRY  A.  WALLACE, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Dated:  July  22,  1933. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

United  States  DeiHtrtment  of  Agriculture 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 

NOTICE  OF  HEARING  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  A 
PROPOSED  BASIC  CODE  OF  FAIR  COMPETITION 

Under  the  Executive  Order  of  June  26,  1933,  issued  pursuant 
to  Title  I  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  appi’oved 
June  16,  1933, 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  of  a  hearing  to  be  held  in 
Room  2050,  South  Building,  Department  of  Agriculture,  14th 
and  B  Streets,  S.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  July  31,  1933,  at 
9.30  A.  M.,  at  which  hearing,  all  interested  parties,  including 
persons  whose  services  or  welfare  are  affected,  will  be  heard, 
with  reference  to  a  proposed  Basic  Code  of  Fair  Competition, 
which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  by 
the  Canners’  League  of  California,  for  approval  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  under  and  in  accordance  with  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Order  of  June  26,  1933,  issued  by  the  Pi’esident  pursuant  to 
Title  I  of  said  Act.  A  copy  of  said  proposed  Code  is  now  on 
file  and  available  for  public  inspection  at  the  office  of  the  Chief 
Hearing  Clei’k  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
of  the  Depai'tment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  Copies  of 
said  pi'oposed  Code  may  be  obtained  at  such  office.  The  pro¬ 
posed  Code  I'elates  to  prices,  practices,  and  conditions  (including 
provisions  relating  to  hours  of  labor,  rates  of  pay,  and  other 
conditions  of  employment)  in  the  canning  industry  in  the  State 
of  California  with  i-eference  to  the  puixhase  of  peaches,  the 
canning  and  packing  thei’eof  and  the  marketing  of  such  canned 
and  packed  peaches. 

It  is  hex-eby  declared  that  an  emergency  exists  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  governing  the  canning  industx-y  in  the  State  of  California 
and  requires  a  shorter  period  of  notice  than  ten  (10)  days,  and 
it  is  hereby  determined  that  the  period  of  notice  given  hex-eby 
is  x-easonable  in  the  circumstances. 

(Signed)  HENRY  A.  WALLACE, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Dated:  July  22,  1933. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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LOWER  PASTEURIZING  TEMPERATURES 

By  W.  C.  Cruess 

AT  present  fruit  juices  are  usually  pasteurized  at 
/A  180-185  degrees  F.  in  cans  or  in  bottles.  These 
/  \  temperatures  impart  a  very  pronounced  cooked 

taste,  a  fact  that  undoubtedly  seriously  retards  increase 
of  sales. 

Yeasts  are  easily  killed  by  heat  at  140  degrees  F. 
Some  mold  spores  causing  spoilage  of  juice  withstand 
180  degrees  F.  and  a  minimum  of  180  degrees  F.  must 
be  used  to  prevent  mold  spoilage  of  juices  in  which 
mold  may  grow.  Fortunately,  these  molds  require 
oxygen  for  growth  and  if  the  juices  are  bottled  in 
carbonated  form  or  sealed  in  bottles  in  vacuo,  or  im¬ 
pregnated  with  an  inert  gas  such  as  nitrogen  to  dis¬ 
place  all  air  present  the  mold  spores  can  not  grow. 
Also  if  the  juices  are  packed  in  cans  the  oxygen  soon 
combines  with  the  tin  plate  leaving  none  for  the  growth 
of  mold. 

If  the  juices  are  treated  and  packed  in  any  of  the 
above  manners  their  pasteurization  is  greatly  simpli¬ 
fied  as  all  that  need  be  accomplished  is  destruction  of 
the  yeasts  that  may  be  present.  We  found  in  1914  (see 
Circular  220  of  this  Experiment  Station)  that  car¬ 
bonated  juices  could  be  kept  indefinitely  after  pasteur¬ 
izing  at  150  degrees  F.  and  even  lower  temperatures. 
Subsequently  (1922)  we  found  that  canned  juices  also 
could  be  safely  pasteurized  at  140-150  degrees  F.  with¬ 
out  subsequent  mold  growth. 

During  the  past  three  years  a  careful  study  of  the 
death  temperature  of  yeast  in  this  laboratory  by  R.  L. 
Tracy  and  H.  Aref  supplemented  by  practical  tests  by 
H.  Aref  and  J.  H.  Irish  has  demonstrated  that  a  tem¬ 
perature  as  low  as  131  degrees  F.  is  effective  in  destroy¬ 
ing  yeast  cells.  Juices,  heavily  inoculated  with  yeast 
cells  and  resistant  mold  spores  and  carbonated  in  bot¬ 
tles  or  packed  uncarbonated  in  cans,  kept  perfectly 
after  pasteurizing  for  2  hours  at  130-131  degrees  F., 
or  for  30  minutes  at  140  degrees  F. 

Sliced  fruits  and  sliced  or  quartered  tomatoes  in 
lightly  acidified  syrup  or  lightly  acidified  brine  also 
have  kept  perfectly  in  cans  pasteurized  at  140  degrees 
F.  They  were  similar  to  the  fresh  in  flavor  and  tex¬ 
ture. 

We  commend  these  new  methods  to  juice  manufac¬ 
turers  and  canners  for  trial,  particularly  with  apple 
juice,  grape  juice,  citrus  juices,  sliced  peaches  in 
acidified  syrup  and  quartered  tomatoes  in  acidified 
brine. 


Complete  line  of  CANNING  MACHINERY 
for  any  cannins  plant™ 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  or  Milk. 

Write  for  general  catalog  No.  31. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 


HEEKIN  NOW  CONTROLS  ITS  OWN  COLOR 
WORKS 

Expanding  every  facility  to  meet  present  and 
future  demands  the  Heekin  Can  Company,  of 
Cincinnati,  announces  the  purchase  of  the  Burgett 
Varnish  Company,  Smith  Road,  Norwood,  Ohio,  one 
of  the  oldest  varnish  companies  in  the  country.  Con¬ 
trol  of  the  Burgett  Varnish  Company  will  enable 
Heekin  to  control  its  own  source  of  supply  for  enamel, 
lacquer,  etc.,  devoted  to  decoration  of  finish  on  tin, 
not  only  in  the  lithographed  metal  container  plant  but 
in  the  sanitary  can  division  of  the  Heekin  (Company, 
where  lacquer  may  be  used*  as  an  inside  finish.  Exten¬ 
sions  in  the  laboratory  activity  will  take  place  im¬ 
mediately. 

This  gives  the  Heekin  Can  Company  control  of  its 
own  color  works,  including  the  making,  blending, 
grinding  and  mixing  of  all  colors  used  in  its  metal 
decorative  plants ;  control  of  its  own  river-rail  terminal 
at  Cincinnati  where  tin  comes  in  great  barges  and  is 
lifted  from  the  river  to  waiting  freight  cars  to  be 
shunted  into  Heekin  factories  and  control  of  its  own 
box  factory. 

S.  0.  s. 

SYRUP,  MOLASSES  AND  SORGHUM  INDUSTRY 
TAKE  NOTICE 

A  MOST  important  meeting  of  the  National  Syrup 
and  Molasses  Association  has  been  called  for 
k  August  4th  and  5th,  1933;  to  convene  at  10 
A.  M.  daily  at  Hotel  Sherman,  Clhicago,  Ill.  Those 
engaged  in  the  industry  and  not  belonging  to  this 
Association  are  cordially  invited  to  join  with  our  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  discussions  at  this  meeting. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  this  Association  have 
carefully  considered  both  the  operation  and  probable 
effect  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  and  the 
Farm  Adjustment  Act,  the  industry  falling  jointly 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  both,  and  have  employed  qual¬ 
ified  counsel  to  confer  with  us. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  to  constructively  dis¬ 
cuss  the  proposed  General  Code  of  Fair  Competition 
and  Ethical  Business  Practice  that  a  comprehensive 
understanding  of  it  may  be  gained  and  that  the  Code 
might  be  definitely  formulated  and  subsequently 
adopted  by  this  industry.  The  Government  is  urging 
definite  action. 

It  is  the  hope  and  wish  of  the  Directors  of  this 
Association  that  all  attending  will  come  prepared  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  “give  and  take”  that  unneces¬ 
sary  time  may  not  be  consumed  in  discussing  unimpor¬ 
tant  and  non-consequential  details,  for  it  is  our  aim 
to  construct  the  Code  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will 
equitably  be  fitted  to  each  Division  under  the  Acts 
without  favoritism  or  partiality.  Therefore  your  co¬ 
operation  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  the  Board. 

Make  your  plans  to  be  present  at  this  meeting  with¬ 
out  fail — for  once  the  Code  is  approved  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  it  becomes  the  law  under  which  your  business 
must  be  conducted. 
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It  is  the  determination  of  the  Government  that  such 
meetings  be  representative  of  the  industry.  We 
earnestly  request  that  you  advise  us  at  once  whether 
you  will  be  represented  at  this  meeting  and,  if  so,  by 
whom.  We  seriously  urge  that  chief  executives  attend. 
A  limited  number  of  blanket  reservations  have  been 
made  at  Hotel  Sherman.  Please  reply  with  your  reser¬ 
vation  order  as  quickly  as  possible. 

George  P.  Williams, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

THE  BELGIAN  CANNED  VEGETABLE  INDUSTRY 

HERE  are  some  25  vegetable  canning  plants  in 
Belgium,  among  which  four  are  of  importance, 
viz:  “Le  Soleil”  at  Malines,  Marie  Thumas,  S.  A., 
at  Louvain,  “La  Corbeille”  S.  A.,  at  Wespelaer,  and 
Etablissements  Van  de  Poel  &  Company,  S.  A.,  at 
Stabroeck,  according  to  information  submitted  by 
William  H.  Beach,  American  Consul  at  Antwerp,  Bel¬ 
gium,  on  June  16,  1933.  These  four  plants  produce 
roughly  two-thirds  of  the  total  output  of  canned  vege¬ 
tables  in  Belgium. 

The  following  table  shows  in  detail  the  average 
annual  production  of  canned  vegetables  in  normal 
years  (1928,  1929,  1930)  and  during  the  past  year: 


Normal  Years 

1932-33 

cases 

cases 

Peas  . 

. 500,000 

200,000 

Peas  and  Carrots.. 

.  20,000 

15,000 

Carrots  . 

.  5,000 

3,000 

Spinach  . 

.  75,000 

50,000 

Asparagus  . 

.  35,000 

25,000 

Celery . 

.  25,000 

20,000 

Green  Beans . 

.  80,000 

65,000 

Mixed  Vegetables.. 

.  30,000 

25,000 

(100  1-pound  cans  to  a  case) 

Stocks  on  hand  in  Belgian  canneries  are  reported 
to  be  normal  at  present,  although  at  this  time  last 
year  they  were  abnormally  large.  In  view  of  the  re¬ 
duced  output  during  the  past  year,  manufacturers 
have  been  able  to  liquidate  a  large  part  of  their  stocks. 
Manufacturers,  however,  are  very  reluctant  to  discuss 
stocks  and  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  an  estimate  of 
the  stocks  on  hand  at  present. 

All  of  the  vegetable  canning  plants  are  operating 
on  part  time  and  are  turning  out  sufficient  quantities 
to  meet  current  requirements.  The  reduction  in  ex¬ 
ports  is  largely  attributed  to  protective  tariff  measures 
adopted  by  countries  which  formerly  offered  a  good 
outlet  for  Belgian  canned  vegetables,  and  these  meas¬ 
ures  have  consequently  affected  production  adversely. 

THE  BELGIAN  CANNED  FRUIT  MARKET— 
There  is  a  fairly  good  demand  for  canned  fruits  in 
Belgium,  particularly  pineapple,  peaches,  apricots  and 
fruit  salad,  according  to  a  report  dated  June  21,  1933, 
from  American  Consul  William  H.  Beach  at  Antwerp, 
Belgium.  Pineapple  seems  to  be  the  most  popular 


canned  fruit  sold  in  Belgium,  followed  by  apricots. 
Canned  peaches  and  pears  are  sold  in  smaller  quanti¬ 
ties,  while  the  demand  for  fruit  salad  is  fair.  On  the 
whole  the  consumption  of  canned  fruit  is  not  by  any 
means  important  in  Belgium,  inasmuch  as  sales  are 
confined  to  the  middle  and  wealthier  classes  due  to 
the  high  prices  caused  by  the  nearly  prohibitive  im¬ 
port  duties. 

There  are  given  below  prices  current  on  the  various 
kinds  of  canned  fruits  sold  in  Belgium.  Quotations 
are  cif  Antwerp: 


24— 21/j  lbs. 

48—1  lb. 

per  doz. 

per  doz. 

Peaches,  Choice . 

...  $1.42i/» 

$  .90 

Apricots  . 

...  1.40 

.85 

Fruit  Salad . 

...  2.30 

1.30 

Pineapple,  Standard... 

...  1.671/, 

1.12 

Pears,  Choice . 

...  1.75 

1.10 

NEW  DIETETIC  VALUE  OF  TOMATO  JUICE 

OMATO  JUICE,  commonly  known  as  a  useful  food 
which  is  filling  but  not  fattening,  is  credited  with 
another  important  dietetic  virtue  as  a  result  of 
feeding  tests  on  human  beings  recently  completed  at 
the  University  of  California.  L.  G.  Saywell  of  the 
Fruit  Products  Laboratory  of  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  a  recent  report  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  Nutrition  on  laboratory  studies  discloses  that  these 
investigations  have  shown  commercially  canned  tomato 
juice  to  be  an  important  aid  in  combatting  acidosis. 

During  the  course  of  other  experiments,  Mr.  Saywell 
also  has  studied  the  effects  of  various  fruits  in  counter¬ 
acting  such  acidosis  as  results  from  overconsumption 
of  acid-forming  foods.  Previous  reports  have  treated 
with  peaches,  grapes,  raisins,  figs,  apricots,  and  pears. 
His  most  recent  experiments,  showing  the  marked  ef¬ 
fects  of  tomato  juice  in  helping  to  maintain  a  proper 
and  beneficial  balance  in  the  diet,  are  regarded  here  as 
important  contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  action 
of  this  food  on  the  human  system.  Scientists  have 
known  for  some  time  that  tomatoes  combatted  acidity, 
but  the  latest  tests  were  primarily  to  determine 
whether  this  beneficial  influence  extended  also  to  to¬ 
mato  juice  commercially  canned. 

Other  scientists,  adding  to  the  store  of  health-knowl¬ 
edge  on  this  subject  in  recent  years,  have  reported 
tomato  juice  to  be  one  of  the  most  potent  sources  of 
vitamin  C  and  have  found  good  stores  of  vitamins  A 
and  B  in  tomatoes.  It  is  also  known  that  tomato  juice 
is  rich  in  such  minerals  as  iron,  copper,  manganese, 
calcium  and  phosphorous,  the  latter  two  being  neces¬ 
sary  for  bone  building  and  maintenance.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  iron,  copper  are  essential  and  aid 
in  blood  regeneration  in  cases  of  nutritional  anemia. 
It  is  possible  that  tomato  juice  may  be  shown  to  be 
very  valuable  in  this  respect.  Consequently  with  the 
added  information  from  the  University  of  California 
laboratory,  it  is  now  apparent  that  tomato  juice  is  a 
very  wholesome  food,  surpassing  many  others  in  its 
store  of  nutritional  factors. 
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DORRANCE  ENTHUSIASTIC  ABOUT  NEW 
GOVERNMENT  CODE 

N  an  interview,  Arthur  C.  Dorrance,  President  of 
the  Campbell  Soup  Company,  expressed  hearty  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  forward-looking  step  announced  by 
General  Johnson  in  connection  with  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Industrial  Code. 

Dorrance  stated  that  there  can  be  no  uestion  about 
the  absolute  necessity  of  doing  everything  possible  to 
stimulate  purchasing  power  and  spreading  re-employ¬ 
ment  that  the  gains  toward  recovery  already  made, 
may  be  held. 

Executives  of  the  big  soup  canning  plant  are  today 
engaged  in  working  out  plans  for  immediate  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  full  provisions  of  the  code. 

Inasmuch  as  Co-administrator  Charles  J.  Brand  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  canning  industry,  the  Campbell  Soup  Company 
wired  him  this  morning : 

“Mr.  Charles  J.  Brand,  Co-administrator, 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

“We  regard  the  adoption  of  a  blanket  code  to 
apply  to  all  industries  until  such  time  as  individual 
codes  may  be  prepared  and  approved,  as  vitally 
important  in  overcoming  the  present  lag  of  pur¬ 
chasing  power  behind  the  advancing  cost  of  living. 
Our  Company  is  taking  steps  today  to  cooperate 
fully  and  you  may  call  upon  any  member  of  our 
organization  to  devote  all  or  any  part  of  his  time 
to  the  successful  fulfillment  of  this  important 
phase  of  the  program  to  insure  recovery. 

Campbell  Soup  Company, 

Arthur  C.  Dorrance,  President” 


WEST  COAST  NOTES 

Further  attempts  by  firebugs  to  burn  canning  plants 
in  California  have  been  made  during  the  week,  with 
the  result  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  place 
armed  guards  on  duty.  The  latest  attempt  w'as  made 
at  San  Jose,  where  the  plant  of  the  United  States 
Products  Corp.  was  fired.  The  blaze  was  extinguished 
without  loss.  Incendiary  attempts  have  been  made  re¬ 
cently  on  the  following  San  Jose  plants:  Richmond- 
Chase  Company,  Pratt-Low  Preserving  Company,  Gol¬ 
den  Ripe  Fruit  Company,  Bisceglia  Bros,  and  the 
Stewart  Fruit  Company. 

«  *  * 

The  California  Sardine  Products  Institute  has  been 
incorporated  at  San  Francisco  without  capital  stock  by 
H.  A.  Irving  and  H.  G.  Maxon,  of  San  Francisco,  and 
Frank  Van  Camp,  Los  Angeles. 


Your  Increased  Values 
Require  Increased  Fire 
Insurance 

Write  -  wire  or  phone  - 
your  additional  requirements. 

Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michigan  Ave. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Telephone  Delaware  9400 


All  Products  cooked  SUCCESSFULLY,  ONLY 
in  RETORTS — No  Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED  STEEL  PROCESS  RETORT. 


Constructed  to  use  either  dry  steam  or  open  bath 


process. 


1404-1410 
THAMES  STREET 
BALTIMORE  -  MD. 

Successon  To 

Geo.  W.  Zastrow 


MADE 
I  BY 


Zastrow 
Machine  Co. 


I 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 

FOR  SALE — Our  stock  of  rebuilt  TOWNSEND  String 
Bean  Cutters  is  down  to  five  machines,  priced  at 
S65.00  to  $250.00,  FOB  Rome,  N.  Y.  Write  us  before 
they  are  gone  if  you  are  interested  in  a  cheap  depend¬ 
able  cutter  for  String  Beans,  Okra,  Celery,  Etc. 

Burton,  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Rebuilt  viscolizers  and  homogenizers, 
all  sizes  from  50  gal.  to  800  gal.  Write  for  prices. 

Otto  Biefeld  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE  -New —  60  feet  24  inch  Hercules  Steel 
Conveyor  Belt  h  inch  mesh.  32  feet  6  inch  Her¬ 
cules  Steel  Conveyor  Belt  h  inch  mesh. 

Address  Box  A-1932  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— 3  -  24  spout  Karl  Kiefer  Vacuum  Fillers 
as  good  as  new.  1  Automatic  Economic  Labeler  as 
good  as  new. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE-  Bargains  in  canning  equipment  of  all 
kinds.  Send  for  our  list  of  used  and  rebuilt  machines. 
Be  sure  to  state  products  and  operations  for  which 
you  need  equipment. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE  —1  Peerless  Corn  Washer,  complete  with 
counter  shaft,  good  as  new. 

5—40  X  72  Closed  Retorts,  fair  condition. 

26—4  tier  double  boil  Process  Crates,  good  condition. 
1— Circular  Steel  Cooling  Tank,  20  feet  long. 

Address  Box  A-1925  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE  —15-20  H.  P.  Steam  engine,  4  copper  coils, 
2  Sorting  tables,  2  tomato  washers,  1  return  steam 
trap.  Write  for  particulars  and  low  prices. 

Molly  Pitcher  Foods,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

MACHINERY  FOR  SALE—  ' 

1  John  Bean  six-row  Sprayer  used  very  little;  good 
as  new. 

1  Niagara  four-row  duster,  practically  new. 

(The  above  two  machines  are  excellent  in  combatting 
the  Mexican  Bean  Beetle.) 

1  Beet  Topper,  rebuilt  at  the  factory,  and  in  perfect 
condition. 

1  Beet  Grader,  good  as  new. 

1  Beet  Seed  Drill,  in  good  order. 

Address  Box  A-1931  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Wanted  —  Machinery 


WANTED— One  Monitor  Tomato  Scalder,  three  Beet 
Peelers  and  one  Beet  Dicer.  Must  be  in  good  condi¬ 
tion. 

Address  Box  A-1928  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale  —  Plants 


FOR  SALE— 2  million  Danish  Cabbage  Plants  for  late 
setting  ready.  Fine  select  hand  picked  plants.  Also 
Tomato,  Sweet  Potato  and  Pepper  Plants.  Good  de¬ 
livery,  full  count  guaranteed. 

Phone  146-  Farmers  Supply  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 

Wanted  —  Factory 


WANTED— To  lease  small  Vegetable  Factory  for  1934 
season. 

E.  L.  Birdsall,  Holcomb,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Factory  Superintendent  in  plant  can¬ 
ning  corn,  stringbeans,  apples,  etc.  Best  of  references.  Mar¬ 
ried  and  37  years  old.  Will  go  anywhere. 

F.  P.  Turner,  West  Farmington,  Me, 


POSITION  WANTED  By  Superintendent.  Any  kind  of  work  in 
factory  for  season.  Can  fit  in  anywhere.  20  years  experience 
inside  or  field  work. 

Address  Box  B-1926  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  -  Young  man,  experienced  in  packing  full 
line  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Address  Box  B-1929  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Factory  Superintendent  in  plant  can¬ 
ning  pickles,  condiments  and  kraut.  Have  thorough  experience 
in  the  salting,  processing,  curing  and  canning  of  pickles;  the 
manufacture  and  canning  of  Kraut;  and  the  making  of  condi¬ 
ments  of  all  kinds.  Have  also  had  sales  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1930  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  New  Low  Price  $5.00 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  'grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


QUALIFIED 

Elevator  Man — Here  you  are,  daughter. 

Young  Miss — How  dare  you  call  me  daughter? 
You’re  not  my  father. 

Elevator  Man — Well,  I  brought  you  up,  didn’t  I? 
WILLING 

Charity^ — Will  you  donate  something  to  the  Old 
Ladies’  Home? 

Generosity — With  pleasure;  help  yourself  to  my 
mother-in-law. 


TOO  LATE 

“We  had  a  fine  sunrise  this  morning,’’  said  one  New 
Yorker  to  another.  “Did  you  see  it?’’ 

“Sunrise?”  said  the  second  man.  “Why  I’m  always 
in  bed  before  sunrise.” 

A  CATCH  IN  IT 

A  brass  band  once  visited  a  small  village  and  the 
people  were  delighted  with  it,  but  they  couldn’t  make 
head  or  tail  of  the  trombone,  so  they  sent  for  old 
Peleg  Hoskins,  who  claimed  he  understood  music. 

Well,  Old  Peleg  watched  the  performance  of  the 
trombone  player  for  some  time.  Then  he  said,  with 
a  sneer : 

“Take  no  notice  of  him,  fellows.  There’s  a  trick  in 
it;  he  don’t  swallow  it  every  time.” 

FATTED  CALF 

“I  wonder  how  Thanksgiving  originated?” 

“It  was  probably  instituted  by  parents  whose  sons 
had  survived  the  football  season.” 

GREASED  PIG 

“Dad,  what  is  influence?” 

“Influence,  my  son,  is  a  thing  you  think  you  have 
until  you  try  to  use  it.” 

MISOGYNY  0.  K. 

“Women  don’t  interest  me.  I  prefer  the  company 
of  my  fellow  men.” 

“Pm  broke  too,  brother.” 

NOW  I  LAY  ME  DOWN  TO  SLEEP 

Dorothy,  attending  the  Episcopal  church  for  the 
first  time,  was  surprised  to  see  the  people  about  her 
kneel  suddenly.  Turning  to  her  mother  she  asked 
what  they  were  going  to  do. 

“Hush,  darling,”  whispered  mother,  “they  are  going 
to  say  their  prayers.” 

“What!  with  all  their  clothes  on?”  said  Dorothy. 


Safe  -  T  - 
Clutches 


Designed  for  Judge  Syrupers.  Proved  so 
good,  we  sell  them  separately. 

Mounted  on  a  sleeve  -  you  just  slip  them 
on  shaft.  Fasten  with  set  screws  or  pin. 
No  keys  to  cut.  Great  for  replacement  on 
“chewed  up  shafts”. 

Can  be  set  to  pull  the  load  or  slip  if  over¬ 
loaded  or  if  machine  jams. 

Discs  are  shrouded  -  moisture  don’t  affect 
them. 

Take  any  diameter  of  pulley.  Change 
quickly  from  one  pulley  to  another. 

Oil  and  grease  chambers  do  away  with 
loose  pullies  “Freezing  ” 

No  packing  to  wear  or  swell. 

Stay  in  or  out.  No  creeping.  Start  smoothly. 
Save  your  machines,  save  trouble,  save  ac¬ 
cidents  and  save  cans. 

Never-Miss  TIMERS 

Made  for  Judge  Syrupers  and  are  positive 
at  all  speeds — high  or  low. 

Time  cans  into  any  machine:  fillers,  double 
seamers,  exhaust  boxes,  cookers,  coolers, 
labellers,  can  making  machinery  or  can  run¬ 
ways. 

Simple,  out  of  the  way  and  fool  proof. 

Tell  us  what  you  wish  “to  time”  and  we 
will  “time”  it. 

They  sav’^e  their  cost  in  cans  and  lost  time, 
especially  on  High  Speed  lines. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers. 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Canner*  Machinersr  Ltd.,  Simeoe,  Ont  Can. 
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NOW  only 

$5.00 

In  line  with  the  times,  the  price  of 

A  Complete  Course  In  Canning 


has  been  cut  in  half — to  $5.00  per  copy  cash  with  the 
order,  postage  paid.  This  is  the  same  book  in  every 
respect — complete  contents,  same  binding — exactly 
the  same  edition  as  sold  regularly  @  $10.00. 

This  is  the  one  book  of  authorative  instruction  and 
formulae  recognized  by  the  food  preserving  industry 
of  the  world;  has  had  a  world-wide  distribution, 
playing  a  full  part  in  the  development  of  commercial 
canning,  preserving,  pickling,  condiment  making, 
sauces  etc.,  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

We  are  lead  to  this  new  price  because  we  promised 
.  and  had  expected  to  have  a  revision  of  the  book  by 
this  time,  but  circumstances  have  prevented  this. 
The  fundamentals  have  not  changed,  nor  can  they; 
some  new  articles,  and  some  new  methods  have  been 
brought  out,  but  they  form  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  total. 

Dealers  are  authorized  to  sell  at  this  new  price  from 


now  on. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore,  Md. 


July  .11,  19.1:1 


THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Buyers  Must  Advance  the  Buying  Prices  on  Futures — Soon 
Prices  Will  be  Pegged — Crops  Are  Suffering  From  Many 
Ills — Trading  Quiet  in  Canned  Foods. 

an  important  question  answered  — 

With  futures  so  heavily  sold  the  industry  has, 
/  \  naturally,  been  much  worried  over  the  in¬ 

creased  costs  which  the  various  Government  require¬ 
ments  have  or  will  cause  in  the  cost  of  producing 
these  goods,  feeling  that  the  buyers  would  not  increase 
their  buying  price  to  cover.  To  us  it  seemed  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  the  buyers  would  be  permitted  to  stand 
pat  on  their  buying  prices  in  the  face  of  costs  increased 
at  Government  command.  And  now  in  the  President’s 
Re-Employment  Agreement,  put  before  every  employer 
in  the  country  on  Thursday,  July  27th,  with  an  urgent 
request  that  everyone  comply  and  sign  up  to  that 
effect  and  thereby  earn  the  right  to  use  the  emblem 
“N.R.A.,”  we  find  the  answer  in  Paragraph  12,  which 
reads : 

(12)  Where,  before  June  16,  1933,  the  under¬ 
signed  had  contracted  to  purchase  goods  at  a  fixed 
price  for  delivery  during  the  period  of  this  agree¬ 
ment,  the  undersigned  ivill  make  an  appropriate 
adjustment  of  said  fixed  price  to  meet  any  increase 
in  cost  caused  by  the  seller  having  signed  this 
President’ s  Re-E m ployment  Agreement  or  having 
become  bound  by  any  Code  of  Fair  Competition 
approved  by  the  President.” 

Nothing  else  is  possible  of  conception,  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  could  not  be  unfair  to  the  great  body  of  busi¬ 
ness  men  who  sell  futures — and  most  businesses  do 
that  even  more  extensively  than  is  done  in  canned 
foods — and  so  penalize  the  willing  cooperator  with 
its  plan  by  such  a  heavy  loss. 

HERE’S  ANOTHER — The  Advisory  Council  of  the 
National  Canners  Association  has  been  working  night 
and  day  to  whip  into  shape  a  Basic  Marketing  Agree¬ 
ment  and  or  Code,  to  cover  the  industry  and  to  make 
definite  just  how  the  canners  may  operate,  and  what 
the  buyers  and  distributors  may  expect ;  in  other  words 
to  remove  the  marketing  blockade  which  now  exists 
in  the  selling  of  canned  foods  by  the  canners.  On  July 
26th  another  form  was  submitted  to  the  industry,  re¬ 
placing  that  of  July  1st,  and  even  as  such  they  recog¬ 
nize  that  it  is  not  final  nor  complete  but  it  is  getting 
there. 


Under  Article  V,  “Price  of  Canned  Foods,’’  we  read : 
“Section  3 — Price  Changes. 

Whenever  any  Commodity  Committee  has  filed 
with  the  Secretary  (President)  a  Supplementary 
Agreement  (Code)  or  plan  relating  to  any  com¬ 
modity  or  commodities,  each  processor  immedi¬ 
ately  thereafter  shall  file  with  the  Commodity 
Committee  or  such  agency  as  the  Secretary  (Presi¬ 
dent)  shall  designate,  a  complete  list  of  his  or  its 
selling  prices  for  each  and  every  product  or  com¬ 
modity  covered  by  such  Supplementary  Agree¬ 
ment  (Code)  indicating  the  territories  wherein 
said  prices  are  effective  for  each  size,  grade  and 
brand  of  said  commodity  sold  by  him  or  it,  or  as 
often  as  said  prices  are  changed  and  simultane¬ 
ously  with  said  change  or  with  such  advance  notice 
as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Commodity  Committee  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  (President)  said 
processor  shall  file  new  and  amended  lists  of  prices 
and  thereafter  he  shall  make  no  sales  at  prices 
less  than  those  set  forth  in  said  original  list  or 
amended  list  of  prices  as  the  case  may  be,  all  of 
which  shall  conform  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Agreement  and/or  Code  and  marketing  policies 
approved  by  the  Secretary  (President)  and  the 
Processors  Committee.” 

The  Committee  is  to  meet  on  Monday,  July  31st,  in 
Washington,  and  if  it  succeeds  in  designing  the  sort 
of  agreement  that  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  we  may  be  operating  under  that  Section  3  very 
soon.  Judge  Covington,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Gordon,  'of 
the  same  law  firm  and  counsellors  to  the  N.  C.  A.  is 
helping  toward  the  rapid  completion  of  this  Code. 

Digest  that  quoted  paragraph,  and  you  will  find  in 
it  a  very  decided  answer  to  market  prices.  Henceforth 
you  will  be  obliged  to  name  definite  prices  with  all 
conditions  and  terms,  and  then  stick  to  them.  Verb, 
sap. 

CROPS — This  immediate  section  was  visited  by  a 
very  beneficial  and  copious  rain,  over  two  days,  and  it 
has  helped  all  crops.  Tom.atoes  are  ripening  rapidly, 
but  not  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  growers.  There  seems 
to  be  all  manner  of  trouble  with  this  crop,  as  with  all 
others.  Beetles  and  bugs  of  all  sorts  are  hurting  the 
crops,  and  the  tomatoes  while  large  are  filled  with 
blemishes  and  the  growers  say  will  blister  in  the  fields 
before  ripening.  Cantaloupes  on  the  ’Shore  show  an 
almost  white  inside,  instead  of  the  delicate  green  blend¬ 
ing  into  pink  as  in  other  years ;  and  the  famous  “Ann 
Randal”  cantaloupe  is  very  poor  in  taste  though  better 
colored  than  the  ’Shore  specie.  Not  that  they  are  can- 
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ning  cantaloupes,  but  what  is  it  that  is  affecting  all 
products  this  season?  This  is  just  a  side  view  of  the 
growing  situation.  Other  sections  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  received  some  of  this  rain,  and  there  have 
been  rains  in  the  Midwestern  sections,  but  too  often  in 
spots  only.  The  whole  canning  crops  region  needs  good 
rains,  or  crops  are  going  backward,  in  face  of  reduced 
acreages  and  former  damages. 

THE  MARKET — The  market  has  been  rather  quiet 
this  week.  Spots  are  so  scarce  as  to  make  trading 
light,  but  the  buyers  find  it  difficult  to  induce  canners 
to  accept  future  orders.  Corn  has  advanced  a  little; 
mixed  vegetables  are  also  higher ;  some  peas  are  rated 
higher  and  this  item  is  gradually  but  surely  getting 
into  a  firm  position  at  the  higher  altitudes.  Tomatoes' 
are  so  scarce  as  to  make  price  naming  a  personal 
matter  with  the  one  who  has  any  to  sell.  Some  new 
tomatoes  are  being  canned  and  sold  as  rapidly  as  pro¬ 
duced.  The  regular  canning  season  on  tomatoes  and 
corn  will  not  be  under  full  headway  until  about  August 
15th. 

Detailed  conditions  are  reported  in  the  various 
markets. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Market  Waiting  Government  Action — The  Jumble  of  Price 
Uncertainty — Consumption  Has  Not  Kept  Pace  With  Increas¬ 
ing  Production  in  Other  Lines — Pineapple  the 
Market  Feature — Milk  Moves  Higher. 

New  York,  July  27,  1933. 

ARKET — While  spot  trading  is  moving  along 
in  a  fair  manner  in  the  local  canned  foods 
market,  little  chance  of  any  active  trading  in 
futures  is  seen  likely  until  the  codes  of  the  major 
groups  in  the  industry  are  approved  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  packing  costs  and  final  price  lists 
thus  determined,  trade  circles  contend. 

The  entire  situation  is  very  badly  confused  and 
while  the  trade  understands  that  the  tremendous  task 
which  the  Administration  has  undertaken  in  its  Indus¬ 
trial  Recovery  Act  precludes  any  marked  haste,  still 
the  resulting  uncertainty  is  hampering  trade  move¬ 
ments. 

PRICES — Some  indication  of  the  manner  in  which 
canned  food  prices  will  be  affected  under  the  codes 
governing  their  respective  groups  was  afforded  last 
week  in  the  tentative  peach  code  which  established 
minimum  and  maximum  prices  which  could  be  charged. 

While  some  canners  and  buyers  are  willing  to  go 
ahead  now  and  negotiate  contracts  subject  to  revision, 
if  necessary,  under  the  code  governing  the  packing  of 
that  particular  item,  such  dealings  are  highly  unsatis¬ 
factory  to  both  parties.  The  canner  has  slightly  the 
better  of  it  inasmuch  as  he  knows  that  he  surely  will 
get  back  cost  of  production  but  the  buyer  must  rely 
on  the  final  price  to  him  not  to  be  too  high  for  ready 
disposal  of  the  goods. 


SECURITIES — The  sharp  break  in  security  and 
commodity  prices  recently  were  not  entirely  unwel¬ 
come  to  the  Administration,  it  is  indicated. 

While  it  was  held  too  bad  that  speculative  fever 
needed  such  a  cold  and  unpleasant  shock  to  slow  down, 
still  it  is  known  that  Washington  viewed  the  wild  gyra¬ 
tions  of  the  nation’s  stock  and  commodity  exchanges 
with  an  exceedingly  ill-pleased  eye. 

It  was  felt  that  while  basically  the  advance  was  to 
some  degree  well  founded,  the  markets  in  both  in¬ 
stances  had  gotten  somewhat  out  of  control  under  the 
stimulous  of  wild  speculation  and  bid  fair  to  endanger 
the  success  of  the  recovery  program  itself  if  not 
uncurbed. 

Needless  to  say  the  market  was  curbed.  Natural 
forces  broke  the  back  of  the  wild  “horse”  of  specula¬ 
tion  that  was  riding  the  markets  and  a  saner  view¬ 
point  is  now  available  on  business  and  trade. 

BUSINESS — While  business  in  practically  every 
line  is  reporting  increased  production,  increased  em¬ 
ployes  and  increased  wages,  still  the  goods  manufac¬ 
tured  have  not  as  yet,  in  many  instances,  moved  into 
consuming  channels. 

However,  if  the  Administration’s  plans  for  reducing 
the  unemployed  total  and  establishing  minimum  hours 
of  labor  and  wages  that  will  spread  the  available  work 
among  those  needing  as  well  as  insure  steady  employ¬ 
ment,  a  marked  rise  in  buying  power  will  develop  and 
canned  foods,  along  with  other  basic  commodities  will 
benefit  from  this  improvement. 

PINEAPPLE — Featured  the  spot  market  this  week 
with  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company  marking  up 
advances  of  10c  to  15c  on  all  sizes  and  types,  which 
was  met  by  all  major  producers.  This  is  the  second 
mark-up  in  canned  pineapple  prices  this  month. 

The  market  absorbed  the  advance  in  good  fashion, 
trade  circles  pointing  out  that  the  statistical  position 
of  the  canned  fruit  justified  the  rise.  The  steady 
fashion  in  which  stocks  have  moved  into  consuming 
channels  in  recent  months,  the  improved  market  posi¬ 
tion  of  canned  pineapple  in  respect  to  canned  peaches 
and  the  fact  that  the  pineapple  producers  have  already 
agreed  to  keep  the  new  pack  at  a  good  working  level 
all  combine  to  put  this  item  in  a  singularly  strong 
market  position. 

TOMATOES — Spot  offerings  of  Tri-state  tomatoes 
were  small  with  the  more  popular  sizes  cleaned  out 
except  for  scattered  odd  lots.  On  the  Coast,  90c  was 
paid  for  2V2S»  offerings  under  this  level  being  very 
scarce. 

Interest  in  futures  is  strong  but  canners  are  still 
backward  about  closing  any  contracts  at  the  present 
time.  The  price  list  is  strong  and  under  the  stimulus 
of  marked  demand  seems  likely  to  advance.  However, 
it  is  a  sellers’  market  and  in  the  majority  of  instances 
prices  are  governed  by  him. 

MILK — Advertised  brands  of  evaporated  milk  were 
marked  up  10c  a  case.  No  change  was  announced  by 
the  private  brands. 
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SALMON — Opening  prices  on  new  pack  Alaska 
salmon  were  announced  during  the  week  by  a  local 
broker  with  red  Alaska  tall  Is  at  $1.60,  cohoes  at  $1.25 
and  chums  and  pinks  $1.25,  all  prices  coast.  Two 
cars  already  rolling  are  available  at  these  prices. 

All  orders  were  guaranteed  against  opening  prices 
of  the  association  with  prices  booked  only  as  of  date 
of  shipment. 

PLEDGE  SUPPORT — Colby  M.  Chester,  president 
of  General  Foods,  Inc.,  and  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Food  Industries  Advisory  Council, 
has  wired  President  Roosevelt,  pledging  the  support 
of  the  company  he  heads  to  the  Administration’s  Re¬ 
covery  program. 

BLANKET  CODE  APPROVED— Approval  of  the 
blanket  code  to  apply  to  all  industries  until  such  time 
as  individual  codes  may  be  arranged  was  voiced  by 
Arthur  C.  Dorrance,  president  of  the  Campbell  Soup 
Company. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade'* 

Confusion  About  Codes — Stock  and  Crain  Price  Declines;  a 
Warning  That  Run-away  Prices  Are  Not  in  Force — Will  Need 
Early  Deliveries  of  Future  Tomatoes — New  Pack  Tomatoes  at 
Top  Market  Price — Most  Canners  Off  the  Market — Spot  and 

Future  Corn  Upping — Soaked  Peas  Threaten — Berry  Prices 
Advanced — Pumpkin  Will  be  Packed  Only  on  Order. 

Chicago,  July  27,  1933. 

ENERAL  CONDITIONS — The  entire  trade  is 
“hot  and  bothered”  over  the  working  of  the 
Code.  Every  fair-minded  distributor  seems  to 
be  in  accord  with  the  general  policy  but  there  are  ap¬ 
parently  so  many  details  that  confusion  really  prevails. 
In  reviewing  this  rather  difficult  problem,  it  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  of  primary  importance 
is  the  Administration’s  objective,  i.  e. : 

1.  That  labor  be  gainfully  employed. 

2.  That  agriculture  receive  a  fair  price  for  its 
products. 

GENERAL  MARKET — Canned  foods  hold  firm  with 
a  tendency  toward  higher  levels.  The  outstanding 
feature  is  the  reluctance  on  the  part  of  a  great  many 
canners  to  quote  against  the  1933  pack.  Some  factors 
have  expressed  the  thought  that  the  recent  decline  in 
the  grain  market  as  well  as  the  security  field,  will  have 
a  tendency  to  more  or  less  stabilize  values  in  the 
canned  food  lines  and  prevent  a  wild  and  run-away 
“race.” 

TOMATOES — Chicago  is  cleaned  up  on  spots.  The 
trade  here  will  want  deliveries  against  their  future 
purchases  just  as  soon  as  it  is  humanly  possible  for 
canners  to  ship.  Some  business  has  already  been 
booked  here  at  70c,  f.  o.  b.  lower  Maryland  Peninsula 
points  for  new  pack  No.  2  tin  standards,  shipment 
either  this  week  or  next.  Just  how  extensive  the  can¬ 
ners  in  that  section  of  the  East  will  be  able  to  go,  for 
shipment  prior  to  August  10th,  is  not  understood  at 


this  end  of  the  line.  Spot  No.  10  tin  tomatoes  are 
available  in  Chicago  at  prices  ruling  from  $4.25  to 
$4.50.  Such  lots  are  sold  from  one  jobber  to  another. 
On  future  tomatoes,  the  situation  in  Indiana  seems  to 
be  acute.  There  are  no  sellers.  All  canners  are  off 
the  market. 

CORN — 75c,  f.  o.  b.  Middlewestern  cannery  points 
is  the  market  today  on  No.  2  tin  good  standard  corn 
and  sales  have  been  made  at  that  basis.  Saw  a  quota¬ 
tion  from  a  prominent  Indiana  canner  on  future  corn 
of  No.  2  tin  extra  standard  narrow  grain  at  75c,  can¬ 
nery;  No.  10  tin  standard  narrow  grain  at  $4.25, 
cannery. 

PEAS — $1,  f.  o.  b.  Wisconsin  cannery  is  the  mini¬ 
mum  price  at  which  any  standard  grade  can  be  pur¬ 
chased.  Indeed  it  is  reported  that  such  lots  are  today 
mighty  scarce.  Some  few  canners  in  the  Badger  State 
are  still  operating  on  the  late  or  sweet  variety.  Rains 
have  helped  out  in  some  sections  but  in  a  general  way 
the  total  Wisconsin  pack  will  be  just  as  short  as  was 
predicted  in  this  column  a  fortnight  or  so  ago.  Was 
talking  to  a  prominent  broker  yesterday  in  regard  to 
the  pea  situation  and  he  pointed  out  the  following 
facts : 

1.  That  soaked  peas  would  probably  be  packed  to 
a  greater  degree  than  ever  before  on  account  of 
the  present  market. 

2.  That  the  interior  trade  had  to  have  a  10c  pea  and 
that  their  only  “out”  would  be  the  No.  2  tin 
soaked. 

If  vast  quantities  of  soaked  peas  are  packed,  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  have  the  tendency  of  holding  the  mar¬ 
ket  down  to  present  levels  and  one  can  hardly  expect 
any  higher  prices  to  rule. 

CALIFORNIA  PEACHES — Considerable  business 
has  been  booked  in  this  market  at  last  year’s  opening 
prices  with  the  understanding  that  should  the  Govern¬ 
ment  regulations,  rulings,  etc.,  force  the  seller  to  main¬ 
tain  the  minimum  prices  as  outlined  last  week,  then 
the  contracts  passed  would  be  subject  to  cancellation 
on  the  part  of  the  buyer  or  the  prices  automatically 
advanced  to  the  minimum  base. 

BERRIES — Items  like  No.  10  tin  black  raspberries 
have  advanced  to  $5.50,  f.  o.  b.  Michigan  and  New 
York  cannery.  No.  10  tin  Columbians  have  advanced 
to  $5.25,  f.  o.  b.  New  York  cannery.  No.  2  tin  Colum¬ 
bians  as  well  as  No.  2  tin  black  raspberries  in  40 
degree  syrup  now  command  $1.35,  cannery. 

BEANS  (Green  and  Wax) — There  is  apparently  an 
acute  (almost  total)  lack  of  offerings.  Canners  of 
these  two  items  seem  to  have  gone  into  a  hole  and 
drawn  the  hole  in  after  them.  The  trade  here  want  to 
buy  both  standard  and  extra  standard  cut  green  and 
cut  wax  beans  but  say  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
canner  willing  to  quote  (either  spots  or  futures)  at 
any  price. 

EVAPORATED  MILK — The  trade  seems  to  be 
going  along  its  even  and  steady  way.  The  expected 
advance  has  not  occurred.  Those  who  claim  to  know, 
say  that  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Administration 
did  not  0.  K.  the  Evaporated  Milk  Association’s  Code. 
Part  of  that  Code  was  a  minimum  and  maximum  sales 
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basis  and  that  has  made  some  feel  that  the  Government 
will  not  0.  K.  any  definite  prices  at  which  the  finished 
product  shall  be  sold. 

SAUERKRAUT — Due  to  very  poor  crop  prospects, 
the  spot  market  has  advanced  to  90c,  f.  o.  b.  cannery, 
for  No.  2V2  fancy.  Compare  that  with  the  price  ruling 
but  three  months  ago  of  60c  and  you  will  have  some 
idea  of  the  development  in  this  particular  field. 

SHRIMP — Scarcity  of  supply  prevails  on  shrimp. 
We  understand  that  the  lowest  price  is  $1,  f.  o.  b. 
Gulf,  on  No.  1  fancy  medium  wet. 

PINEAPPLE — The  higher  prices  as  named  a  week 
or  more  ago  were  in  keeping  with  the  times — that  was 
the  general  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  Chicago  mer¬ 
chants.  Pineapple  prices  have  not  advanced  too  far 
for  anyone  to  be  concerned  about  it  and  that  applies 
to  practically  all  of  the  advances  in  the  canned  food 
line  to  date. 

PUMPKIN — The  Market  is  bare  of  spots.  This  has 
brought  about  a  little  pressure  to  purchase  futures  but 
due  to  the  dry  weather  the  prominent  pumpkin  can- 
ners  of  Indiana  are  afraid  to  sell  heavily  agaipst  their 
coming  pack.  Some  business,  however,  has  been  re¬ 
corded  during  the  past  several  days  on  the  following 
basis:  No.  2  select  fancy  pumpkin  at  65c,  No.  21/2 
select  fancy  pumpkin  at  80c,  6/10  select  fancy  pumpkin 
at  $2.75,  f.  o.  b.  Indiana  cannery  point.  No.  3  pumpkin 
will  be  packed  only  on  order.  The  price  on  No.  3s  is 
85c.  By  the  way,  the  old  No.  3  can  seems  to  be  rapidly 
drifting  out  of  the  entire  picture  as  applied  to  the 
Chicago  trade.  Why  don’t  the  Eastern  tomato  canners 
pack  No.  214  tomatoes  instead  of  No.  3s,  Mr.  Judge? 
In  the  opinion  of  many  of  your  Chicago  friends,  they 
should. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Activities  at  a  Standstill  Around  Sea  Food  Canneries — Shrimp 
Season  to  Open  Soon — Labor  Employed  in  Sea  Food  Industry 
Is  of  the  “Happy-Go-Lucky”  Kind — All  Industries 
Should  Cooperate  With  President  Roosevelt. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  July  27,  1933. 

HRIMP — The  activities  in  the  sea  food  canning 
industry  in  this  section  at  present  are  limited  to 
the  shipment  of  a  few  cases  of  shrimp  and  oysters 
now  and  then,  because  there  are  no  sea  foods  being 
canned  and  the  stock  of  canned  shrimp  and  oysters 
in  the  warehouses  of  the  packers  consists  of  a  few 
scattered  cases  here  and  there,  so  activities  are  prac¬ 
tically  at  a  standstill  around  the  sea  food  canneries. 

In  other  words,  the  factories  have  nothing  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  nothing  to  sell. 

However,  this  idle  condition  will  not  last  long,  be¬ 
cause  the  season  for  the  canning  of  shrimp  opens  in 
Alabama  on  August  1st  and  in  Mississippi  and  Louisi¬ 
ana  it  opens  on  August  15th. 

Whether  the  canneries  in  Alabama  will  start  to  pack 
shrimp  on  August  1st,  depends  on  the  size  of  the 
shrimp  and  the  quantity  available. 


Right  now,  shrimp  are  very  scarce  in  the  Alabama 
waters,  but  it  may  be  different  in  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Shrimp  grow  quite  rapidly  and  they  migrate  from 
one  locality  to  another  overnight.  The  fishermen 
figure  that  there  should  be  shrimp  in  certain  parts  of 
the  bay  or  lake  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  but  they 
are  not  always  there  when  they  go  after  them,  there¬ 
fore  the  fishermen  have  to  trawl  all  over  the  different 
parts  of  the  bay  and  lake  until  they  find  them  and  too 
often  they  find  the  shrimp  too  small,  which  causes 
them  to  have  to  move  to  other  localities  in  the  search 
of  marketable  size  shrimp. 

The  shrimp  boats  drag  a  net,  called  trawl,  on  the 
bottom  of  the  waters  in  which  they  are  fishing,  which 
they  pull  from  the  stern  or  rear  end  of  the  boat.  The 
shrimp  boats  are  also  equipped  with  a  small  net, 
called  “try-net,”  which  they  drag  on  the  side  of  the 
boat  and  which  the  fishermen  pull  up  at  short  inter¬ 
vals  to  determine  if  the  trawl  or  big  net  is  catching 
shrimp,  otherwise,  they  would  have  to  be  constantly 
stopping  the  boat  and  pulling  up  the  trawl  if  they  did 
not  have  the  “try-nets.”  In  this  way,  as  long  as  there 
are  no  shrimp  in  the  “try-net,”  they  are  not  getting 
any  in  the  trawl  and  it  enables  the  fishermen  to  tell 
when  to  pull  up  the  trawl. 

Of  course,  when  the  fishermen  hit  the  shrimp  plenti¬ 
ful,  they  don’t  use  the  “try-nets,”  hence  they  only  use 
the  “try-nets”  when  the  shrimp  are  scarce  and  in  order 
to  locate  them. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  90c  to  $1  per  dozen 
for  No.  1,  f.  0.  b.  cannery. 

THE  RECOVERY  ACT — There  is  probably  no  other 
industry  that  will  help  to  bring  back  good  times  quicker 
and  surer  in  the  business  recovery  program  than  the 
sea  food  industry. 

The  fishermen  and  labor  employed  in  the  sea  food 
industry  are  a  “Happy-go-lucky”  kind  of  folks  who 
don’t  seem  to  appreciate  the  value  of  a  dollar,  there¬ 
fore  any  increase  in  employment,  wages  and  higher 
prices  for  raw  material  will  boost  business  in  the  fish¬ 
eries  communities  right  now.  Very  little  hoarding  of 
money  is  done  by  the  fisheries  folks  of  this  section, 
hence  money  is  kept  constantly  in  circulation,  inasmuch 
as  they  spend  it  as  fast  as  they  make  it.  It  may  be 
seen  by  this  that  a  dollar  put  to  work  in  the  sea  food 
industry  gets  the  maximum  result  in  buying  power. 

The  business  recovery  act  is  one  of  the  greatest  ex¬ 
periments  that  the  country  has  ever  undertaken  and 
while  it  has  the  “ear-marks”  of  going  to  be  a  success, 
yet  two  outstanding  requirements  are  necessary  to 
bring  about  the  needed  results.  One  is  the  cooperation 
of  the  industries  and  the  other,  the  intelligent  adminis¬ 
tration  by  the  government.  Without  these,  any  legis¬ 
lation  will  fail. 

The  government  has  been  waiting  for  the  industries 
to  work  out  their  own  code,  but  growing  weary  of 
their  delay  to  do  so,  the  administration  has  decided 
to  go  ahead  and  put  into  effect  a  provision  requiring 
a  general  increase  in  wages  and  shorter  hours,  as  also 
fixing  a  minimum  wage  scale  and  hours  for  all  labor 
and  “white-collar”  employes,  which  all  business  firms, 
large  or  small  are  asked  to  adopt. 
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The  government  does  not  intend  for  this  general 
standard  of  wages  and  hours  to  remain  as  it  is,  be¬ 
cause  they  know  that  all  business  can  not  work  under 
one  general  plan,  but  something  had  to  be  done  and 
had  to  be  done  quick  and  this  is  the  quickest  way  to 
get  something  done. 

President  Roosevelt  and  his  administration  realized 
at  the  offset  that  the  only  solution  to  this  recovery  act 
was  to  increase  the  buying  power  of  the  country  with 
increased  employment,  which  could  be  accomplished 
by  reducing  the  working  hours  of  those  that  were 
already  employed  without  reducing  their  pay  and  then 
too  increase  wages,  because  many  employes  were  not 
getting  living  wages. 

However,  unfortunate  for  the  recovery  program, 
the  industries  worked  from  the  other  end  of  the  re¬ 
covery  act  and  raised  prices  of  commodities  without 
raising  wages  or  shortening  the  hours,  which  has  made 
the  situation  very  critical  and  this  is  what  the  admin¬ 
istration  is  endeavoring  to  correct  right  away  or  the 
whole  structure  will  tumble,  so  let’s  all  cooperate  and 
work  with  our  President,  who  is  doing  all  in  his  power 
to  help  us. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Tomatoes  Cleaning  Up — Some  Prices  Heard — Issue  New  Prices 
on  Peas — Pineapple  Very  Active — Cherry  Pack  Larger — Good 
Run  of  Red  Salmon — Not  All  Canners  and  Growers  Satisfied 
Over  Proposed  Code — Olive  Pack  to 
be  Controlled. 

San  Francisco,  July  27,  1933. 

OMATOES  CLEANING  UP  —  The  manner  in 
which  canned  tomatoes  have  been  cleaning  up  in 
California  of  late  has  been  highly  pleasing  to  the 
trade  and  the  outlook  is  that  there  will  be  very  small 
quantities  in  first  hands  by  the  time  the  new  pack  is 
ready.  Canners  are  going  rather  slow  on  accepting 
business  on  new  pack  at  definite  prices,  although  a  few 
are  out  with  quotations.  The  cool  spring  and  summer 
has  held  back  the  development  of  tomatoes  and  vines 
are  not  in  the  best  of  shape  in  some  of  the  principal 
growing  districts,  making  the  probable  size  of  a  pack 
a  question.  Some  of  the  smaller  canners  are  quoting 
new  pack  tomatoes  tentatively  at  $1.35  for  No.  21/2 
Solid  Pack,  $1.05  for  Extra  Standards  and  971/2  cents 
for  Standards.  These  prices  are  slightly  higher  than 
prevailing  spot  prices  but  carry  a  discount  that  brings 
the  two  lists  to  about  the  same  level. 

NEW  PEA  PRICES — The  California  Packing  Cor¬ 
poration  has  brought  out  a  new  list  on  1933  canned 
peas,  with  prices  in  keeping  with  changed  conditions 
in  the  canned  pea  market.  On  account  of  the  short 
pack  of  Midwest  peas  this  concern  reserves  the  right 
to  ship  orders  out  of  Midwest  Canning  Corporation 
plants  or  out  of  its  Utah  plants.  Where  goods  are 
shipped  out  of  Utah  it  will  equalize  the  DeKalb-Roch- 
elle  carload  rate  of  freight  against  the  Utah  rate  where 
the  latter  is  higher.  It  is  quoting  its  Del  Monte  brand 


at  80  cents  for  buffet  size,  $1.05  for  11  oz.  and  $1.45 
for  No.  2  Tall  in  Early  Garden  Sugar  Peas,  $1.30  and 
$1.75,  respectively,  for  11  oz.  and  No.  2  Tall  in  Midget 
Peas,  $1.60  for  No.  2  Tall  No.  1  Sieve  Tiny  Sugar  Peas 
and  $1.60  for  No.  2  Tall  Very  Small  Sugar  Peas.  In 
the  Captain  Kidd  brand  only  No.  4  Sieve  Sugar  Peas 
are  quoted,  these  being  priced  at  $1.40  for  No.  2  Tails. 

PINEAPPLE — Those  who  are  following  the  market 
closely  in  Hawaiian  canned  pineapple  are  getting  plenty 
of  action  these  days.  Lists  were  revised  upward  in 
June  and  early  in  July  and  opening  prices  on  the  new 
pack  were  made  July  19,  effective  the  following  day. 
These  are  for  shipment  not  later  than  December  31, 
1933,  and  represent  further  advances  through  most  of 
the  list.  The  prices  are  uniform  with  all  canners  and 
are  on  a  basis  of  F.  0.  B.  incoming  dock,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  The  opening  list  is  as  follows: 


No.  N0.2  No.l  8  oz.  No.l  No.lO  No.lO 
2V^  Tall  Tall  Flat  in  in 

Syrup  Juice 

Fancy  Sliced . $1.80  $1.50  $0.80  $6.25  $6.00 

Fancy  Tidbits .  1.75  1.45  $0.60  .75  6.00  5.75 

Fancy  Crushed .  1.70  1.25  .60  .70  4.35 

Standard  Sliced .  1.65  1.40  .72  V2  5.85  5.60 

Standard  Tidbits .  1.60  1.35  .70  5.60  5.50 

Standard  Crushed .  1.65  1.20  .67V24.25 

Broken  Slices .  1.55  1.30  5.35  5.10 

Broken  Pieces .  5.35  5.10 

Fancy  Crushed  for 

pies  and  pastries .  4.10 

Special  Confectioners 

crushed  .  4.10 

Unsweetened  Juice .  1.40  1.05  .70  .50  4.10 


The  pack  of  pineapple  is  to  be  held  down  to  8,000,- 
000  cases,  with  members  of  the  Pineapple  Producers  Co¬ 
operative  Association  operating  on  definite  quotas.  The 
pack  of  .juice,  however,  will  be  unrestricted  and  the 
season’s  output  is  expected  to  approximate  1,000,000 
cases.  In  the  early  days  of  the  pineapple  packing 
business  efforts  were  made  to  market  pineapple  juice 
in  bottles,  but  tin  containers  are  now  the  rule. 

CHERRIES — The  California  cherry  pack  is  proving 
larger  than  that  of  last  year,  it  is  understood,  but  this 
has  not  prevented  the  canning  trade  from  paying 
higher  prices  for  fruit.  This  year  canners  paid  about 
$80  a  ton  for  canning  stock,  as  against  $60  a  year  ago. 

APRICOTS — The  packing  of  apricots  is  in  full  swing 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  district  but  the  season  will 
not  be  a  long  one,  now  that  warm  weather  has  finally 
arrived.  Growers  are  not  receiving  quite  as  much  for 
their  fruit  as  some  of  them  expected,  $35  a  ton  being 
about  the  top  price,  as  against  their  early  demand  of 
$40.  Prices  for  this  fruit  run  a  wide  range,  depending 
on  variety  and  size  and  the  district  in  which  produced. 

SALMON — Advices  from  Alaska  indicate  that  the 
run  of  Red  salmon  has  been  quite  satisfactory  in  most 
districts.  While  canners  have  made  no  formal  opening 
prices,  and  will  not  until  after  August  1,  some  sales  of 
new  pack  reds  have  been  made  at  $1.55  and  $1.60,  with 
Pinks  and  Chums  selling  at  $1.10  and  $1,  respectively, 
for  early  delivery.  New  pack  fish  is  being  moved  out 
of  Alaska  and  early  shipments  will  reach  distributing 
centers  about  the  time  that  opening  prices  are  expected. 

(Continued  on  page  25) 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

are  Doing 


WHOLESALE  GROCERS’  ASSOCIATIONS  UNITE 

The  two  major  units  representinR  wholesale  grocers  through¬ 
out  the  country,  namely  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers* 
Association  and  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association, 
have  reached  an  agreement,  which  has  been  ratified  by  the 
Executive  Committees  of  both  groups,  whereby  they  will  here¬ 
after  work  as  one  unit  under  the  name  of  the  National-Ameri- 
can  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association. 

At  present  counsel  for  the  two  groups  are  making  the  neces¬ 
sary  legal  arrangements  to  bring  about  this  result.  In  a  joint 
statement  issued  by  J.  H.  McLaurin  for  the  American,  and 
Milton  W.  Griggs  for  the  National,  the  following  points  are 
emphasized : — 

“Certain  formalities  and  meetings  provided  by  law  will  re¬ 
quire  some  time  for  their  completion,  but  the  two  Associations 
from  this  day  (July  18)  will  continue  their  work  for  the  indus¬ 
try  as  one;  the  American  with  its  offices  in  Washington,  and 
the  National  with  its  offices  in  New  York.  These  two  associa¬ 
tions,  through  their  respective  Code  Committees  joined  at  At¬ 
lantic  City  in  preparing  and  announcing  through  what  is  now 
their  joint  Code  Committee,  a  proposed  agreement  and  Code  of 
Fair  Competition  for  Wholesale  grocers  under  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  and  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 

“In  order  that  this  work  may  go  forward  expeditiously  and 
effectively  and  that  our  own  industry,  in  justice  to  itself  and  in 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  Government  and  with  pro¬ 
ducers,  manufacturers  and  all  wholesale  and  retail  distributors 
and  other  interests  in  the  food  trade,  may  aid  in  promoting  the 
National  Recovery,  the  Farm  Relief,  and  the  Re-employment, 
that  are  the  prime  objects  of  the  President  and  the  Congress  in 
enacting  these  statutes,  it  is  vital  that  every  wholesale  grocer 
shall  now  join  the  American  or  National  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association. 

“Producers,  manufacturers,  retailers,  including  chain  stores 
and  other  interests  in  the  food  industry,  are  now  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  considering  and  drafting  agreements  and  Codes  of  Fair 
competition.  These  will  come  before  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  in  open  hearings  where  >vholesale  grocers  and  others  af¬ 
fected  will  have  the  opportunity  of  presenting  their  views,  urg¬ 
ing  any  changes  or  amendments  that  may  be  deemed  advisable 
in  fairness  to  wholesale  grocers  and  of  cooperating  toward  the 
formation  of  one  Master  Code  for  the  entire  industry. 

“New  members  joining  either  Association  at  this  time  will, 
without  additional  cost,  have  all  the  benefits  of  membership  in 
the  enlarged  Association,  when  the  above  mentioned  legal  for¬ 
malities  are  complete.  There  are  not  and  will  not  be  any  initia¬ 
tion  fees.  The  important  services  of  this  nation-wide  organiza¬ 
tion,  including  bulletins,  circulars,  reports,  representation  at 
Washington,  and  our  various  other  work,  including  conferences 
with  other  factors,  will  be  rendered  exclusively  to  members.” 

CHAIRMAN  OF  JOINT  CODE  COMMITTEE  DRAFTED 
BY  GOVERNMENT — Simultaneously  with  the  above  announce¬ 
ment,  M.  L.  Toulme,  Secretary  of  the  National  Association, 
made  it  known  that  Sylvan  L.  Stix,  who  had  been  serving  as 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Code  Committee  of  the  two  groups,  had 
been  drafted  by  the  Government  and  made  a  member  of  the 
Government’s  Food  Industries  Advisory  Board  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Administration,  and  also  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  that  Board.  It  was  therefore  necessary 
for  Mr.  Stix  to  resign  his  affiliation  with  the  wholesale  grocers. 
Henry  King  of  Chattanooga  has  been  appointed  to  replace  Mr. 
Stix. 


MICHIGAN  CHAIN  TAX  RE-PASSED  OVER  VETO— The 
Michigan  House  has  passed  the  disputed  Fitzgerald  chain  store 
tax  bill,  over-riding  a  previous  veto  of  the  same  measure  by 
Governor  Comstock.  There  were  but  three  opposing  votes.  The 
measure  nrovides  a  tax  on  chain  store  owners  ranging  from  $10 
to  $2ii0,  denending  on  the  number  of  stores  involved.  An  order 
has  alreadv  been  issued,  returnable  August  4,  to  show  cause  why 
an  iniunction  should  not  be  issued  restraining  the  enforcement 
of  the  act  following  the  filing  of  a  suit  before  Detroit  Circuit 
Judge  Miller  asking  that  the  act  be  declared  unconstitutional. 

COAST  CANNERS  PROTEST  WASHINGTON  HEARING 
— Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  Jiilv  22  ordered  that  hearings  be 
held  in  the  Canitol  beginning  July  31  on  a  proposed  orderly 
marketing  agreement  for  the  peach  canning  industry  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  which  would  cover  prices,  practices,  and  conditions  par¬ 
ticularly  affecting  the  industry  in  California. 

The  following  day  F.  E.  Laney,  president  of  the  Independent 
Growers’  Association  of  Sutter  County,  California,  a  100  per 
cent  co-onerative  operating  its  own  cannery,  wired  a  protest  to 
Mr.  Wallace  against  holding  the  hearing  in  Washington,  and 
asked  for  a  change  in  the  order  “so  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  100  per  cent  California  industry  can  protect  themselves.  We 
plead  that  the  Government  send  a  man  to  California  to  hold  this 
hearing.  Cannot  afford  to  travel  3,000  miles  to  Washington  to 
protect  their  interests.”  Mr.  Laney  further  declared  his  organi¬ 
zation  to  be  “in  favor  of  a  code  for  the  cling  peach  industry 
provided  it  does  not  stifle  independent  and  grower  competition.” 

MASTER  CODE  GOVERNS  ALL  GROCERY  OUTLETS— 
Preparation  of  a  master  code  by  distributors  of  canned  foods 
and  groceries  in  general,  including  wholesale,  retail  and  chain 
stores,  and  grocery  brokers,  was  nearing  completion  Wednesday, 
July  26,  in  New  York,  where  seven  national  organizations  were 
in  joint  meeting  at  the  University  Club.  Tentative  codes  had 
already  been  prepared  by  two  of  the  groups,  the  National  Food 
Brokers  Association  and  the  National  Chain  Store  Grocery  Dis¬ 
tributors,  the  former  representative  of  85  per  cent  of  the  volume 
of  business  through  brokers  and,  in  membership,  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  brokers  in  this  country.  Other  groups  at  the  ses¬ 
sion  included  the  National  and  American  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Associations,  the  National  Association  of  Retail  and  Retailer- 
owned  Wholesale  Grocers,  and  the  National  Chain  Store  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  food  brokers’  code  provides  for  a  minimum  wage  of  $15 
weekly  for  clerks,  bookkeepers  and  stenographers,  and  a  $10 
minimum  for  office  boys,,  messengers,  and  porters.  Hours  of 
labor  are  fixed  at  forty  hours  a  week,  with  no  more  than  eight 
hours  weekly  overtime  at  pay  one  and  one-half  times  the  regu¬ 
lar  rate.  No  maximum  hours  have  been  set  for  those  exclusively 
engaged  in  selling,  but  the  minimum  wage  of  salesmen  employed 
purely  on  a  salary  basis  shall  not  be  below  the  rates  fixed  for 
clerks,  bookkeepers  and  stenographers. 

The  code  of  the  national  chain  store  distributors  tentatively 
provides  for  a  maximum  working  week  of  fifty-four  hours,  ex¬ 
cept  for  executive  managers.  Minimum  pay  rate  is  $10,  with 
the  proviso  that  “this  rate  shall  be  subject  to  upward  adjust¬ 
ments,  in  keeping  with  living  cost  differentials,  economical  and 
geographical  conditions.”  The  code  specifically  provides  that 
existing  wage  scales  with  higher  minimum  wages  than  those 
indicated  in  the  proposed  code  will  not  be  reduced  because  of 
the  adopOion  of  the  code. 
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Both  of  the  above  codes  define  and  prohibit  in  detail  unfair 
trade  practices.  The  chain  store  code  in  this  respect  dwells 
chiefly  with  the  sale  of  certain  articles  at  a  loss  so  as  to  attract 
customers  to  a  store.  “The  offering  for  sale  of  any  merchandise 
at  prices  less  than  the  prevailihg  market  price,  f.  o.  b.  point  of 
distribution,  plus  10  per  cent,  shall  constitute  an  unfair  trade 
practice,”  declares  this  section  which,  however,  does  not  apply 
to  clearances  of  seasonal,  perishable  or  damaged  goods,  or  to 
the  disposal  of  discontinued  lines. 

JOBBERS  TAKE  EXCEPTION  TO  CANNERS’  CODE— 
Certain  provisions  of  the  proposed  code  for  canners  have  aroused 
the  protest  of  many  important  wholesale  grocers  in  the  Middle 
West,  on  the  ground  that  these  provisions  are  discriminatory. 
The  Mid  West  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  is  now  circular¬ 
izing  its  members  with  a  petition  to  be  signed  and  presented  at 
Washington  when  the  canners’  code  is  being  considered.  The 
particular  provision  which  has  aroused  the  wholesalers  is  that 
which  bans  all  secret  rebates,  concessions  or  allowances,  stating 
that  no  rebate  or  concession  shall  be  made  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  canners’  announced  prices,  and  any  method  or  practice 
that  gives  one  purchaser  an  advantage  over  another,  except  for 
quantity  purchases  made  in  accordance  with  published  prices, 
is  prohibited. 

The  wholesalers  hold  that  this  section  discriminates,  stating 
that  “there  is  a  joker  in  this  section.  If  this  section  is  approved 
as  it  stands  at  present,  the  Administration  in  our  opinion  might 
just  as  well  throw  out  the  new  deal  so  far  as  the  independent 
wholesale  grocer  is  concerned.  There  is  no  possible  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  canner  from  offering  maximum  discounts  to  chain  or¬ 
ganizations,  voluntary  groups,  etc.,  for  ‘quantity  purchases’  over 
a  period  of  six  months  or  a  year  on  ‘quantities’  that  would  be 
unattainable  by  even  the  largest  ‘independent.’ 

“Simply  by  legalizing  and  approving  openly  published  quantity 
discounts  the  Government  will  defeat  the  very  purpose  of  the 
entire  Recovery  Act  unless  a  limit  is  set  on  the  quantity  upon 
which  the  canner  can  offer  any  wholesaler  his  maximum  dis¬ 
count.  Our  contention  is  that  the  ‘unit  of  sale’  on  which  the 
maximum  discount  of  the  canner  or  manufacturer  can  be  offered 
would  be  the  single  carload  discount.  The  carload,  particularly 
in  canned  foods,  has  been  the  long  established  recognized  unit 
of  sale,  and  one  car  can  be  handled  by  the  average  canner  just 
as  economically  as  twenty  cars  during  a  season,  and  the  buyer 
who  can  purchase  twenty  or  100  cars  for  distribution  to  numer¬ 
ous  warehouses  throughout  the  country  is  not  entitled  to  any 
greater  discount  than  the  jobber  who  can  purchase  only  one  car 
for  his  one  warehouse.  As  this  section  stands  at  present  the 
mass  distributor  is  still  getting  the  ‘breaks.’  Is  still  receiving 
just  what  he  has  had.  Heretofore  it  has  been  a  secret  rebate 
or  concession;  in  the  future  it  will  not  be  secret;  but  will  be 
unattainable  for  the  average  wholesale  grocer. 

“This  quantity  discount  is  the  same  plan  that  some  of  the 
large  cracker  manufacturers  have  worked  for  years  to  their 
own  advantage,  but  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  average  retailer. 
If  it  gets  by  in  the  canners’  code,  it  will  get  by  in  many  others 
that  will  follow.” 

Jt  Jt 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

NOT  ALL  SATISFIED — Cling  peach  growers  and 
canners  are  not  in  full  accord  in  regard  to  the  fair 
practice  code  presented  to  the  authorities  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  Presentation  of  the  code  to  Federal  officials 
was  delayed  at  the  last  moment  in  order  that  technical 
changes  might  be  made  to  meet  legal  requirements  and 
now  certain  factions  among  both  growers  and  canners 
are  asking  that  an  entirely  new  one  be  drawn  up,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  fruit  is  already  ripening.  The  code 
drawn  up  in  California  recently  and  approved  by  a 
majority  of  canners  and  growers  was  taken  to  Wash¬ 


ington  by  Preston  McKinney,  vice-president  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Canners  League  of  California.  It  provided 
for  a  price  to  growers  of  not  less  than  $20  a  ton  nor 
more  than  $22.50  for  No.  1  canning  fruit,  a  wage  of 
not  less  than  27  cents  an  hour,  a  pack  of  not  more 
than  9,500,000  cases  and  a  selling  price  of  not  less 
than  $1.30  per  dozen  for  No.  21/)  Choice.  Meetings  of 
growers  have  since  been  held  in  protest  to  limitations 
of  the  pack  and  to  demand  $20  a  ton  for  fruit  whether 
packed  or  not.  Insurgent  canners,  especially  new¬ 
comers  in  the  field,  rebel  at  allocation  of  the  pack. 
Those  in  favor  of  control  point  out  the  fact  that  the 
crop  in  sight  is  sufficient  to  insure  an  output  of  not 
less  than  13,500,000  cases  and  that  the  market  cannot 
possibly  absorb  more  than  9,500,000  cases  at  a  price 
that  will  return  a  profit  to  grower  or  canner.  With¬ 
out  control  they  hold  that  prices  to  growers  would  be 
as  low  as  those  of  last  year,  when  fruit  sold  as  low  as 
$7  a  ton. 

OLIVES — California  olive  growers  are  working  on 
a  control  plan  based  on  the  one  planned  for  the  cling 
peach  industry  and  the  one  already  in  effect  in  the 
pineapple  industry.  A  committee  has  been  named, 
headed  by  Frank  Simonds,  to  draw  up  a  control  plan 
and  code.  This  will  be  presented  to  members  at  the 
annual  meeting  to  be  held  at  Los  Angeles,  August  11. 

NOTES 

Quality  Brands,  Inc.,  has  been  organized  at  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  with  H.  W.  Johnson,  as  president. 
Headquarters  have  been  established  at  780  Bryant 
Street.  The  firm  will  distribute  products  of  merit 
through  groceries  and  super-markets.  Mr.  Johnson 
was  formerly  sales  manager  for  George  A.  Hormel  & 
Company  and  for  a  time  operated  a  grocery  store  chain. 

*  *  * 

The  Western  States  Chain  Grocers’  Association, 
with  membership  in  eleven  Far  Western  States,  have 
drawn  up  a  code  of  fair  competition  and  forwarded  it 
to  Washington.  The  code  provides  for  the  closing  of 
stores  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  maximum  hours  of 
54  for  men  and  48  for  women  each  week,  with  mini¬ 
mum  wages  of  $18  a  week  for  men  and  $13.50  for 
women  and  juniors.  Prices  are  fixed  at  cost,  plus 
freight,  plus  5  per  cent,  as  a  minimum,  with  perish¬ 
ables  excluded  when  cheaper  sale  is  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  loss.  Additional  charges  of  5  per  cent  are  to  be 
made  for  delivery  or  credit  service.  Prizes,  premiums, 
coupons  and  gifts  to  influence  sale  are  banned,  along 
with  false  advertising. 

^  * 

The  Visalia  Cannery  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Visalia,  Calif.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000  by  Charles 
Bolier,  F.  E.  Johns  and  A.  D.  Sweet. 

*  *  * 

Quality  Brands,  Inc.,  780  Bryant  street,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  to  act  as 
manufacturers  selling  agents.  The  principals  are  E.  P.  Gerth, 
Hiram  W.  Johnson  and  Alvin  Long. 

*  *  * 

The  warehouse  of  Wellman,  Peck  &  Co.,  wholesale  grocers, 
Fresno,  Calif.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  July  21,  with  a  loss  esti¬ 
mated  at  $100,000. 
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Prices  pven  represent  the  loioest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  ^Thomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co,,  •Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  5Harry  H.  Mahool  A  Co, 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  beaded  **N.  Y,"  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.T. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2^^ .  2.25 

Peeled,  No.  2>/i . 

Larne,  No.  .  2.26 

Peeled.  No.  2V2 .  3.15 

Medium.  No.  2'4 .  2.10 

Green  Mammoth.  No.  2.  round  cans  2.25  2.60 

Medium.  No.  2 .  2.00  2.60 

Large,  No.  2 .  2.10  2.60 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No,  1  sq .  2.10 

Small,  No.  1  tq .  1.90 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.16 

Small.  No.  1  sq .  1.80 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  . . 40  . 

No.  214  . 76  . 

No.  10  .  2.60  - 

BEANSt 

StringlesB  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .70  .70 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.25  3.25 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 75  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  - . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 3.60  . 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.00  t.90 

No.  10  . 6.76  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 95  tl.OO 

No.  10  .  5.25  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 75  t.60 

No.  10  .  5.00  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 60  .60 

No.  10  .  3.50  t3.50 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 62% . 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 80  . 

Whole,  No.  3 . 

Whole,  No.  10 .  3.00  . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 65  .75 

Cut.  No.  10 .  2.75  . 

Diced,  No.  10 . . . . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced.  No.  2 . 75  . 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.60  . 

Standard,  Diced.  No.  2 . 66  ........ 

Diced.  No.  10 . 8.00  - 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 80 

Extra  Stanaard.  No.  2 . . 

Extra  Standard  No.  10 . 

Shi'epeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 87% . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 85  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard.  No.  to . . 

Crashed,  Fancy,  No.  2..„..............~__  >  .76  ........ 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 72% . 

Standard.  No.  2 . 70  .67% 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.75 


1.00  t.90 

6.76  . 

.95  tl.OO 

5.25  . 

.75  t.60 

5.00  . 

.60  .60 
3.60  t3.60 
.62% . 


.76  _ 

.72  % . 

.70  .67  V 

.  3.75 


HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 80 

Split,  No.  10 .  2.76 

.MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70 

No.  10  . 3.76 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 76 

No.  10  .  4.26 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80 

PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Poto _  _ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  1  Early  June,  4s . . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  Is . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  .  1.05 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 95 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 90 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  6.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  5.75 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  5.50 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

No.  8  - . . . 

No.  10 _  2.71 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Centlnaed 


SAUER  KRAUT* 
Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%.  . 

No.  3  . 


SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2.. 


No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  3.50  t3.40 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.06  tl.l5 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.65  t4.00 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 65  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 90  . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory . 65  . 

No.  2%  . 75  .80 

No.  3  . 80  . 

No.  10  .  2.50  2.60 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 80  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 75  . 

No.  8  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 45  .45 

F.  O.  B.  County . 45  . 

No.  2  . 70  t.70 

F.  O.  B.  County . 70  . 

No.  3  . 95  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  .  3.00  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 40  .42' 

No.  10.  Whole  Stock .  2.50  2.75 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 40  . 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan.  No.  10 . . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack........ . 


APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2%> . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard.  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERR’ES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

CHERRIES* 

StaTidard  Red,  Water.  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved.  No  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted.  No.  10 . 

California  Standard,  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

No.  1  Juice . 

No.  2  Juice . 

No.  6  Juice . . . 

PEARS* 

Standards.  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.. 

No.  2%  _ _ _ 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%... 

Fancy  . . 

Choice  . 

Standard,  No.  lU . . 


1.40  tl.45 
1.55  tl.60 


.60  .62% 

1.05  1.05 

3.26  3.00 

.62%  .60 
.95  .97% 

3.15  3.06 

.86  _ 

1.80  _ 

1.40  _ 

. .  tl.70 

1.60  tl.66 
.  t4.66 


CANNED  FRUITS— ContinnaA 


Balto 

.  N.Y. 

PEACHES* 

Balto. 

.65 

.70 

2.60 

.80 

California  Standard.  No.  2'/>,  Y.  C. 

1.30 

Choice,  No.  2'%,  Y.  C . 

1.45 

2.50 

t-anev  No.  '1^.  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails.... 
Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  i . 

.76 

.76 

.76 

Fks.  TTnpopled.  No  ^  . 

1.10 

tl.05 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

3.76 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  1.90  tl.80 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% .  1.80  tl.65 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 7. .  tl.50 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 .  tl;40 

.Shredded,  Syrup.  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  4.25  t4.35 

Eastern  Pie.  Water,  No.  10 . ,.... 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 .  ...... 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Warter,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 


STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 70  . 

Preserved.  No.  2 .  1.30  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 76  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.40  . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2V> .  2.25  2.16 

No.  lOs  . .7 .  9.60  . 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

16  oz.,  F'actory .  1.00 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory .  1.00 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory . 


Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz.. 

'4-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . . 


Standards,  4  oz . 

6  oz . 80  t.70 

8  oz . 

10  oz .  1.70  tl.40 

Selects,  6  oz . 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.75  tl-65 

Flat,  No.  1% . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  '4 .  . 

Pink,  Tall.  No.  1 .  1.17'%  tl. 10 

Pink,  Tall.  No.  '% . — . 70  . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  3.25  . 

F'lat,  No.  '% . 85  . 

Chums,  Tall  .  1.07'%tl.00 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  1.22'%tl.30 


Dry,  No.  1 .  1.00  1.00 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.00  1.00 

SARDINESg  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless .  2.35  t2.36 

V*  Oil,  keys .  2.76  t3.00 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . . .  t3.25 

V4  Oil.  carton .  3.16  . 

(4  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.35  . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.16  *2.36 

California  Oval,  No.  48’8 .  3.00  *2.60 

TUNA  FISHg  (California),  per  case 


White,  %s  .  7.80 

White,  Is  . 13.66 

Blue  Fin,  %8 . . . 

Blue  Fin,  l8....„ . . . . . 

Striped,  %8  . 3.40 

Striped,  %8  .  4.76 

Striped,  Is  . 8.60 

Yellow,  %8,  Fancy . .  4.66 

Yellowa,  %■,  Fancy . .  740 

Yellow,  Is  . 18.06 
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QUICK  SHIPMENT  QUALITY  GQQDS 

REASQNABLE  PRICES 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


ManufacturmrM  Of 
Cannins  Machinery 
Write  for  Catalogue 


Make  it  TODAY! 


the  tense  command 


CO  RPORTlLTIOBir 
no  YORK. city 


ESTABLISHED 
•  NEW  YO«K  CITY 

okricE 


1  9  O  B 

HAMILTON  •  BROOKLYN 

811.  SOOTH  WOTTE 


SALES  OFFICES  AND  PLANTS 

BiEETlJHORE  Pli%.MT  tEIVD 


CHICAGO 

STHEEX 


WHEN?  .  .  HOW  SOON?  .  .  HURRY  IT!  .  .  Ripe  crops 
—  by  the  truckload  in  the  morning  —  must  be  meals  in 
Cans  before  sundown.  Relentless  nature  does  not  wait. 
It’s  the  swift  summer  pace  of  the  Canning  trade.  Today’s 
the  day!  •  CANS  are  here  for  every  day . .  Plant  SERVICE 
too!  .  .  backed  up  by  near  a  quarter  century  of  trade 
experience.  •  A  calm,  well-ordered  efficiency  . .  a  3-point 
distribution  and  contact . .  from  Hamilton,  Ohio,  Chicago 
and  Baltimore  .  .  plus  the  alert  tactics  of  our  plant 
operations  corps,  substantially  answers 


Keystone  View 


